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Do You Put Your Knowledge of Feeding into Practice? 


T this season the feeding of the livestock is likely to seem a more 
important matter to the farmer than it appears in the spring or 
summer, but we fear there are still many farmers who fail, at 
|| any season, to attach to this work the importance it deserves, or to 
give to it the 


peavine hay to balance up the ration? Not many, it must be admitted. 

Yet, farmers must come to realize that the correct feeding of their 
animals is a matter of vital importance, and that the results of wrong 
feeding are not to be escaped. If the stomachs of the work-stock are 





overloaded with 








‘thought it justly 
demands. Even 
' now there are still 
}some farmers who 
‘regard the feeding 
‘of their livestock 
|: merely as the por- 
tioning out of so 
many ears of corn 
a day to the horses 
and the hogs, or 
of so much meal 
/and hulls to the 
cow. Most farm- 
ers, however, have 
come to understand 
that it is possible to 
give a growing 
animal all itcan eat 
and still have it 
} stunted because of 
alack of some ele- 
ment necessary to 
‘its growth. Most 
farmers know that 
a cow cannot give 
(a full flow of milk 
on a “‘wide” ration. 
The majority of 





roughness in the et- 
fort to secure suf- 
ficient nutriment, 
there will be less | 
than a full day’s | 
plowing done ina | 
day. If the cows 
are carried through 
the winter on nub- 
bins and fodder, the 
milk supply will be 
short. If the pigs 
are fed on corn 
alone, they will not | 
make the growth | 
they should. 

These are not 
theories or matters 
of guesswork, but 
plain facts which 
cannot be escaped. 
The man who will 
not learn how to 
feed, must pay for 
his ignorance, and 
he need not trust in 
some happy chance 
to deliver him. 
Careless feeding is 








farmers no longer 
shy around ‘‘pro 
tein,’ ‘‘carbohyd 





DON’T WASTE THE CORN BY IMPROPER FEEDING AND DON’T LET THE RATS WASTE IT. 
This Rat-Proof Crib Pays for Itself in Three Years 


one of the great 


See Directions on Page 6 for Building It. wastes on the aver- 








rates,’’ ‘‘nutritive ratio,’’ and similar words when they meet them in 
their reading. [Ina word, farmers generally have come to recognize 
that there is a science of feeding and that the farmer can obtain suffi- 
cient knowledge of this science to apply it to the feeding of his own 
livestock to their benefit and his own. 

Most farmers, we say, have come to recognize these facts; but we 
are afraid that most farmers still fail to attach enough importance to 
these facts to put them into practice. It is to be expected that the 
men who believe that to give the animal what it wants to eat is all 
there is to feeding, should waste feeds and fail to get the most out of 
their livestock, but it is not so easy to see why so many farmers who 
know better than this still continue to feed their animals without any 
Serious attempt to balance rations or even to find out what would be 
the cheapest and best ration for them The average farmer knows 
that corn and corn fodder, or corn and grass hay, contain an excess of 
carbohydrates and a deficiency of protein for a growing colt; yet how 
many farmers are there who, if they havea crib full of corn and no 
legumes or other feeds rich in protein, will goto the trouble of selling 

part of their corn or part of their hay and buy cottonseed meal, or 





age farm; and if 
farmers can only once come to understand how great and how inevit- 
able this loss is, we feel sure that they will take the necessary steps to 
prevent most of it. 
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CHATTANOOGA REVERSIBLE DISC PLOWS. | OUR GREATEST SUBSCRIPTIGN OFFER 


'*Block of Three” Yearly Subscriptions For $2.00 





E HAVE got to make things price of The Progressive Farmer is, 
over in the Southern States as you Know, $1 a year, but in order 
these next ten years, men and to enable you to go out and get your 

| brethren. whole neighborhood interested in the 
We have the chance to make the same sort of things you are, we will 
South the leading farming section of renew your own’ subscription one 
America and we must do it. year and accept two other yearly sub- 
It must be made a land of “‘better Scriptions all for $2. 
farming,’’ a land of flocks and herds, Thus each subscriber in the “Block 
of richer soils, and of alert, progres- of Three’ saves 33 1-3 cents a year. 
sive farmers. Mind you, we cannot under any 
It must be made a land of “better conditions accept one or two sub- 
business,” a land of better market- S¢riptions at this —. It must be a 
7s c oe re P vy rat ,’ - » "1 oa 
ing, of business organization and co- Block ot Three. Of course, you 
| operation, the country abreast of the Ma) send as many over three as you 
efi : : . Neat wish, if all are sent at one time, but 
Mr. Jim Craig—ithe most prominent Plow Man in the country--says, with a Chattanooga city. “ ist be ¢ leas ae 1 
ess tesa j : . i : must be made a land of “better there must be at least three in the 
Reversible Disc Plow, three mules and one man, you can turn, subsoil and harrow your land | | Ji must be made a lanc : derito onmtits c t his t 
in one operation. You also clear the land of persimmon and sassafras sprouts. And “Jim” || living,’’ a land where a richer social same order to x . e you to tilis rate, 


surely knows life prevails, where race relations are 


| better adjusted, a land of better Hf “Block of Three” may be all 

CHATTANOOGA PLOW COMPANY, schools and better churches, and new or all renewal, or part new 
Carter Street, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. where all life is richer and fairer. and part renewal. 

X : it | But what we want you to do is to 


try to get us some new subscriptions. 
ND the easiest and quickest way Please 


2ase go over to your neighbor 

4 5 | to get the farmers waked up, aS who hasn’t been taking the paper, 

| <2r= p It Osa H e Cows we see it, is to get them to reading ang say: ‘‘See here, neighbor, I want 
| a paper interested not only m teach- you to take The Progressive Farmer 

Put It O n iT h re Fi e ie. Ss | ing them better farming but * Zet- next vear. They are offering it from 


ting them organized for all-round yow until Christmas in Blocks of 
progress. : Three for $2. That is to say, three 

That's the sort of paper we are try- of us joining together can get it for 
ing to make The Progressive Farmer; 66 2-3 cents apiece, or say 70 cents, 


and it goes to the family 52 times in jncluding postage. Give me 70 cents 
every year, carrying this Gospel of and let me send it to you in a Block 


i he. Wa S Gi. | Progress. of Three.” You must make it plain 
; i AC =e to him that it’s a ‘Block of Three,” 
i\ & ale ys O HASTEN this result, we have and that the offer is made only fora 


then profits will puet font ee. The best treated | cow wives the post now decided to offer The Progres- limited time. 

milk—the best mi the richest milk, She appreciates light and air, , Y | = is ‘ : 9 ° 4 - P ‘ . — ‘hes 

and you get your money back for making her home modern. \ } Sive Farmer from now till New Now is the time to make a clean 
Put a LOUDEN LITTER CARRIER to work behind her. Your . \ ) Year's in “Blocks of Three” for $2— sweep of yvour neighborhood. 

boys or your man will clean the barns in less time with less labor. . J 7 x . aa % a s . 

We have been fitting up barns for fifty years. We will be glad to sug- : ty! . | blocks of three yearly subscriptions, Take the blank herewith, get up 

zest what you need wi any to you. Send for catalog; ; { | bases ‘fie pie P : P Tre 

tell number of cows you have and submit rough sketch of stable. Kyl , } new or renewal, fer $2. your names, and pile in the *BLOCKS 


LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY, 07¢ Broadway, Fairfield, lowa ae : That is to say, the regular cash F THRER.” 


This Mill Will Save You Money | The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


} ~ . - 2. » re #, ’ > r “6 . rT 20 
Save for you the money you pay for custom work—save money in first cost and in upkeep and I enclose herewith two dollars in payment of a ‘‘Block of aia 
operating expenses. The Williams Mill ~~ do that and more—it will do better work than you can subscriptions to your etl as follows: 
get wit any other mill—your meal will be finer, more even and cleaner. € give an iron-clad i Ra en a 
guarantee that it will act as we represent, or your money will be retunded. —_————.  — ne 


j i 
: , ; Newor } . a 
The WILLIAMS PORTABLE MILL soste ed dsc 

is built wit b best materi ial obtainable. Frar meis of selected heart pine, rigidly 7 : ; ~~ s 
bolted together. Finest selected pebble stone grit buhrs,, Patented device 
Prevents buhrs running together when millis empty. Grain is cleaned by 
“ fa an bele ore bei ig deliver red to bubrs. Spec cial spring arrangement 
prevents foreign st ican injuring buhrs. Special oil tra ip insures 
clean meal, This mill i is built to do the baseof work—to do lots of it 

and dott year in and year out. It i is ami IN thz atisa Paying invest- 

ment from the day you start to use it. Remember your money w ill 

be refunded should the mill tail to grind as we represent. Ask 

your dealer about the Williams, or write for illustrated catalog. 


THEWILLIAMS MILL MFG.CO. 7" RONDA,N.C, 
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You can’t var an old stable with dirt floors and wood partitions 
Sanitary. partitions gather dust and disease germs. Dirt aap 
with their tramped- -in filth should never come within a stene’s throw o 

our milk pail. When a cow gets off her feed and her milk yield falls 
low normal, look to go stable. It may be as clean as you can make 
it; but that may not clean enough. Equip your stabies é 
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Town State 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 





By TAIT BUTLER. 








The Best Feeds For the Southern 
Dairyman. 


READER wants to know ‘the 

relative feeding values of the fol- 
lowing feeds: Malt sprouts, barley 
malt, dried brewers’ -grains, beet 
pulp.” 

We are unable to find any data 
showing the digestibility of ‘‘barley 
malt,” but if “barley malt sprouts” 
is what is referred to under this name 
of “barley malt’? and we assume that 


the digestibility of ‘‘barley malt 
sprouts’ is the same as ‘malt 


sprouts’ the following table shows 
the number of pounds of digestible 














nutrients in 100 pounds of these 
feeds: 

Pro- |Carbo- 

fein. |hyd’t’s.| Fats 
Malt sprouts --.---.---.-. 20.3 Ibs |46.0Ibs |14 Ibs. 
Barley malt__.------ -aseiSS “ 186 °° 11.7 “ 
Brewers’ grains (dried) /20.0 ‘‘ |32.2 “* |6.0 ‘ 
Beet pulp (dried) ---.... eee Rell 








It may be noted that the first three 
of these feeds are high in protein, 
while the fourth, beet pulp, is low in 
protein, but high in digestible carbo- 
hydrates. 

In order that these may be com- 
pared with the well-known feeds cot- 
tonseed meal and corn, the digesti- 
ble nutrients in 100 pounds of these 
two feeds are also given. 








Pro- | Carbo- 

tein. |hyd’tes Fat 
Lee 7.8 Ibs. |66.8lbs.|4.3 Ibs, 
Cottonseed meal__--_---- oe” te be ™ 














It should be noted that the malt 
sprouts and brewers’ grains are in- 
ferior to cottonseed meal and that 
the beet pulp is inferior to corn. 

It is impossible to compare the 
beet pulp with the malt sprouts and 
brewers’ grains because they are so 
unlike in composition; but the beet 
pulp may be compared with corn and 
the malt sprouts and brewers’ grains 
with cottonseed meal. 

At usual market prices cottonseed 
meal will supply protein cheaper than 
the malt sprouts and brewers’ grains 
and the only reason for buying the 
latter is that cottonseed meal should 
not be fed in larger quantity than 
four or five pounds per day and if 
this does not furnish the required 
protein, it may be necessary to buy 
malt sprouts or brewers’ grains. AS 
a rule, however, legume hays should 
furnish the protein not furnished by 


cottonseed meal; and if these are 
grown on the farm, they -will be 


cheaper than the purchased brewery 
products. 

On the other hand, silage will fur- 
nish carbohydrates cheaper than they 
can be bought in beet pulp, but if this 
is not available, then dried beet pulp 
may be compared with corn or any 
other feed high in carbohydrates. It 
has a lower feeding value than corn 
and should be purchased for consid- 
erably less per ton to make it cheap- 
er than corn. 

These feeds about which our read- 
er inquires are all good dairy feeds, 
but they are too high-priced to be 
extensively purchased by the South- 
ern dairyman. Small quantities may 
be used to add variety to the ration, 
but the basis of the dairy cow’s ra- 
tion in the South should be cotton- 
seed meal, and corn silage and le- 
gume or other hays grown on the 
farm. When these other feeds are 
purchased only so much as the cows 
will pay for in increased production 
should be used. That is, after the 
cow has received four or five pounds 
of cottonseed meal a day, 40 to 50 





pounds of silage and a fair quantity 
of legume hay grown on the farm, if 
she will give enough more milk to 
pay a profit on the use of malt 
sprouts and brewers’ grains, then as 
much of these may be purchased and 
fed as the cow will pay a profit on. 

If our inquirer wishes to compare 
the price of these feeds with others 
on his market we will be pleased to 
give an opinion if he will give us the 
quotations on his market of all the 
feeds he wishes compared. 





Value of Chufas as a Feed for Hogs. 


HAT is the value of chufas as a 

hog feed, and what is best to 
feed with them to make a balanced 
ration?” 

For purposes of comparison, we 
give below the digestible nutrients in 
100 pounds of chufas, sweet potatoes, 
Irish potatoes, artichokes, and ruta- 
bagas: 




















Pro- |Carbo- 
tein. fhyd’t’s. Fats. 
ORUTAS ooo cues ....]0.6 Ibs.| 9.1 1bs.]5.6 Ibs. 
Sweet potatoes...._.__.._./0.8 “ i ~ 
Irish potatoes_--_--- wie Wie Tee 
PC) eee re = [167 © Oe 
Le ee no per io.” 
In comparing chufas with these 


other root crops, it must be remem- 
bered that fats are worth 2% times 
as much as carbohydrates, and there- 
fore chufas have a greater feed value 
in their carbohydrates and fats com- 
bined than any of the other feeds ex- 
cept the sweet potatoes and nearly as 
great as these, the comparison being 
as 21.70 for chufas to 23.57 for sweet 
potatoes. It is generally believed that 
it requires about four bushels of Irish 
potatoes to equal one bushel of corn 
in feeding value, and probably it is 
not far wrong to state that it will re- 
quire about three and a half bushels 
of sweet potatoes or chufas to equal 
one bushel of corn in feeding value. 
These root crops are too bulky—con- 
tain too much water—and are too 
hard to digest for the hog to do well 
if he must get all his feed from them. 
But they are excellent for hogs if fed 
in small quantities, or when not over 
one-fourth to one-half the ration is 
obtained from them. When fed with 
a feed rich in protein, chufas form an 
excellent succulent feed for hogs. 
Cowpeas, soy beans or peanuts would 
balance the ration with chufas. If 
these are not available, we suggest 
feeding from one-third to one-half a 
ration of corn and tankage, making 
the mixture of one part of tankage to 
four or five parts of corn, by weight. 
After feeding from one-third to one- 
half of a full feed of this mixture, 
then permit the hogs to have all the 
chufas they will eat. 





Corn Silage and Alfalfa for Dairy 
Cows. 


DAIRYMAN wants us to “‘suggest 
a balanced ration for dairy cows 
from corn silage and alfalfa hay.’’ 
The standard for a 1,000-pound cow 
giving 16.6 pounds of milk a day is 
digestible protein 2.0 pounds, carbo- 
hydrates 11 pounds, and fat 0.4 
pounds. We estimate that 40 pounds 
of silage and 15 pounds of alfalfa 
hay will supply almost exactly these 
digestible nutrients. 


But for a cow giving 22 pounds of 
milk a day the standard calls for 2.5 
pounds of digestible protein, 13 
pounds of carbohydrates and 0.5 


pounds of fat. To supply these nu- 
trients will require about 50 pounds 
of ccrn silage and 18 pounds of al- 
falfa hay. 





For a cow giving 27.5 pounds of 
milk a day the standard calls for 3.3 
pounds of digestible 


protein, 13 
pounds of earbohydrates and 0.8 
pounds of fat. To supply these nu- 


trients will require about 25 pounds 
alfalfa hay and 30 pounds of eorn 
silage. 

In fact, it is very difficult to exact- 
ly meet the standard requirements of 
such a cow with these two _ feeds. 
Moreover, while it may probably be 
economical to feed a cow giving not 
more than 20 pounds of milk a day 
on alfalfa hay and corn silage it is 
doubtful if it will be profitable to 
feed a cow giving a larger quantity 
of milk on these two bulky feeds, 
and it may also be difficult to get the 
cow to eat enough of these feeds to 
supply the required nutrients for 
such a quantity of milk. 

At the present prices of alfalfa hay 
and cottonseed meal, it is probable 
that more economical and satisfac- 
tory results will be obtained by feed- 
ing a cow giving over 20 pounds of 
milk a day about 40 pounds of corn 
silage, ten to 15 pounds of alfalfa 
hay and making up the balance of 
the nutrients required with cotton- 
seed meal. The nutrients required 
by the standard for a cow giving 27.5 
pounds of milk a day are furnish- 
ed by 45 pounds of corn silage, 18 
pounds of alfalfa hay and 2.5 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, or probably bet- 
ter, if not more economically, by 40 
pounds corn silage, 14 pounds alfalfa 
hay and three pounds each of cotton- 
seed meal and corn meal. 





Rations for Horses From Legume 
Hays, Oats and Corn. 


READER writes as follows: ‘‘We 

find it easier to raise cowpea hay, 
oats and vetch and peanut hay than 
corn, but we raise a small quantity of 
the latter. Can we get a balanced 
ration off the above with the excep- 
tion of corn, or how small a quan- 
tity of the corn could we use, and 
how much should we feed per 1,000 
pounds of horseflesh.”’ 

The feeds that may be available 
are; cowpea hay, oat hay, vetch hay, 
peanut hay, oat straw, oat grain, corn 
(small quantity.) 

If only a small amount of corn is 
available it will be necessary to 
thresh the oats in order to get suffi- 
cient concentrates or grain, without 
feeding too much coarse roughage 
like oat straw to obtain the necessary 
carbohydrates. 

We suggest a 
like the following: 

12 pounds oats, 

3 pounds corn, 

5 pounds oat hay, or cut oat straw, 

10 pounds cowpea, vetch or peanut 
hay. 

Such a ration, compared with the 
feeding standard requirements for a 
hard working, 1,000-pound horse 
furnishes digestible nutrients as fol- 
lows: 


ration something 

















Proposed/Standard 

Ration Ration 

Pretein <..... ease --| 2.45 Ibs.} 2.50 Ibs, 
Carbohydrates -_-_-._-.-- -/13.67 ‘* 113.30 a 
EE Ee a GE Ge i ™ 
If more corn can be fed the oat 


hay may be omitted, and the rough- 
age made up entirely of the legume 
hays. Or if the oats and vetch are 
grown together and made into hay, 
this will serve for the entire rough- 
age. With oats alone as grain and 
only legume hays, the protein in the 
ration is apt to be too high and this 
why it will probably be best to 
feed some corn. In fact, even if no 
corn is grown it will usually pay bet- 
ter to sell oats and buy some corn, 
especially if legume hays are used. 

If no oats are threshed, we suggest 
a ration of from ten to 12 pounds of 
corn and two pounds of cottonseed 
meal for the concentrates, as the 
eheapest that can usually be bought, 


is 





and for roughage would use half oat 
hay and the other half from the le- 


gumes. Idle horses will get along 
well on any of these legume hays 


without any grain. 





Sow Wheat and Rye and Insure 
Plenty of Feed. 


FTER the middle of October it is 

rather late for sowing oats, espec- 
ially in the Northern half of the Cot- 
ton Belt. When sowed later than 
this they are apt to make little fall 
growth and be winter killed, but this 
does not apply with the same force 
to wheat and rye, which may be sow- 
ed up to the middie of November. It 
is true that rye makes very poor hay, 
but none of the fall-sowed grains 
make better hay than wheat if cut at 
the right time. The rye cut and fed 
green will help out the feed supply 
and the wheat cut before the straw 
gets hard and dry makes excellent 
hay. The reasons for these observa- 
tions are two-fold. Many have failed 
to sow the oats they should, until it 
is now too late and feed is going to 
be scarce and high-priced next spring. 
Therefore, unless feed is abundant 
with you, it will be good business to 
sow some wheat to make into hay 
next spring. Even if one has enough 
other feed, there will probably be no 
better money crop next year than an 
early hay crop from wheat followed 
by soy beans or cowpeas. 

By all means fall crops should be 
put in to insure ample feed for the 
early part of next season. Corn and 
hay are poor crops in the North, 
whence we obtain our purchased 
feeds, and that means that the usual 
high prices of feeds in the South will 
be still higher next spring. The 
Southern farmer with. oats, vetch, 
crimson clover and wheat should be 
able to reap a rich harvest. Will he 


do it? 
There is no question about a mar- 
ket, hays are always salable at a 


good price in the South in the spring. 
Corn Shucks and Cottonseed Hulls. 
HICH the cheaper feed, for 
beef cattle, shredded corn 
shucks, baled, at $6 to $7 a ton or 
cottonseed hulls at $8 pe> ton?’’ 
Henry in his ‘‘Feeds and Feeding”’ 
gives the digestible nutrients in one 
ton of these two feeds as follows: 


is 




















Corn Cottonseed 
Shucks. ulls 
Digestible protein_-__-__- 16 Ibs. 6 lbs, 
Digestible carbohyd’t’s| -676 ‘‘ 664 “ 
Digestible fats........-. ed a“ “ 
A ton of shucks contains ten 
pounds more protein (digestible) 


than a ton of hulls, but the hulls con- 
tain nearly as much carbohydrates 
and more fats. Figuring protein at 
three cents a pound, carbohydrates at 
one cent and fats at two and one- 
fourth cents a pound, a ton of hulls 
would be worth about 25 cents more 
than a ton of shucks. 

On this basis a ton of shucks would 
be cheaper at $7 than a ton of hulls 
at $8. The shucks being baled 
would be a little more convenient to 
handle, but on the other hand, the 
hulls would probably carry the cot- 
tonseed meal, which is to be fed, a 
little better. That is, the cottonseed 
meal would mix better with the hulls 
On the whole there is probably little 
difference in the value of these feeds. 
What difference there is seems to be 
with the shucks, because a dollar a 
ton cheaper; but owing to the greater 
variety which would be given to the 
ration, we advise feeding both, if the 
cattle eat the shredded shucks as well 
as the hulls. 


published at 


The Progressive Farmer, Ra- 
leigh, will not make you a good farmer, but 
it is helping thousands of thrifty farmers 
who are working for better methods and 
greater profits by its valuable articles and 


timely farm hints and 


nal, 


1dvice.—Bladen Jour 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.  F. MASSEY. 








The Work of Different Plant Foods. 
READER makes this inquiry: 
“We are told that the most im- 

portant plants foods are nitrogen, 

phosphoric acid and potash. Will you 
please trace them through a stalk of 
corn and state the role of each in the 
making of that stalk and grain in as 
plain language as possible, and send 

me by return mail?” s 

’ The writer of this inquiry did not 

seem to think that it is worth a two- 

cent stamp to give time and labor to 
this question. 

¢Nitrogen is the essential part of 
the living matter in plants, the only 
material that carries life. This is the 
substance that does all the work oi 
plant building and is called proto- 
plasm. The material for building new 
plant cells—for all growth is made 
by the formation and increase of lit- 
tle box-like forms called cells, is fur- 
nished in the water the plant gets 
from the soil and the carbon it gets 
through its green leaves.” The water 
and the carbon combine in the leaves 
to make starch as building material 
for the living matter, and so far as 
we know, all the so-called carbohy- 
drates in the plant start as starch, 
and from this all the sugars, oils, 
acid, etc., in the plant are formed. 

In order that this starch shall be 
formed it is necessary that a due sup- 
ply of potash is present, since starch 
seems to be made only in the pres- 
ence of potash. 

The conveying of starch to various 
parts where growth is going on seems 
to be the office of the phosphorus, 
which is also stored in seed and roots 
as starch, and in some seeds is chang- 
ed in oil or non-fermentable sugar. 

The vital energy of the plant de- 
pends on the nitrogen, and the for- 
mation of the seed and crop on the 
phosphoric acid and potash. Hence 
the need of a well-balanced fertilizer. 
We can get the nitrogen from the air 
through the legume crops, and most 
of our red clay soils have an inex- 
haustable store of potash that an oc- 
casional liming and the increase of 
humus in the soil, will release, and 
therefore the farmer on such soils, if 
he farms right, will only have to buy 
the phosphorus in some carrier, 





How to Plant a Peach Orchard. 
RITES a friend: ‘I am contem- 
plating planting about 2,000 

peach trees this fall. The plot chos- 
en is a very high hill sloping both 
Ways, sandy loam ‘underlaid with 
clay, not rich, in fact rather poor. 
How shall I prepare the land, set the 
trees and fertilize them?” 

Get good trees of one season’s 
growth. When received, prune the 
roots all around to about six inches 
long, cutting with a sharp knife on 
the under side with a sloping cut so 
that as large a portion of the cut 
roots will be exposed to the damp 
soil. The fine feeding fibers will all 
be destroyed no matter how carefully 
they are dug and shipped, and they 
will make new ones more quickly 
from the smooth cut surface. Then 
run out furrows in a convenient place 
and set the trees in it and cover the 
roots while planting to prevent their 
drying out. Plow the land at least 
eight inches deep and prepare it well. 
Then check it out in furrows 20 feet 
apart each way, and plant at the in- 
tersection of furrows. Ram every 
inch of soil tight in planting and set 
slightly deeper than the tree stood in 
the nursery to allow for soil settling. 

After planting, cut every tree back 
to a bud about a foot from the 
ground. Then, when they start to 
grow in spring select three or four 
of the best situated buds to form the 
head of the tree, and rub out all oth- 
er buds. Scatter around each tree 
after planting about a quarter of a 


pound of a_ high-grade fertilizer, 
strong in nitrogen and potash espec- 
ially. Put this in a circle of about 
a foot radius around the tree. Then 
every spring increase the radius of 
fertilization, remembering that the 
feeding roots are always about and 
just beyond. where the limbs drip and 
not right about the stem. Cultivate 
clean every year till July, with some 
low crop like potatoes or melons, and 
in July sow several rows of peas 
down the middle and in September 
sow crimson clover over the whole 
as a winter cover to be turned under 
in spring for the benefit of the trees. 
The second spring shorten back the 
young growth of the previous season 
one-third to one-half, cutting to a 
bud of coursé. Clean culture during 
the early summer and the building 


stand another season and get what 
fruit they will make. In the mean- 
time plant young plants from a nur- 
sery to grow next summer and be 
ready to make fruit after you have 
destroyed the old ones. This will be 
far better than moving the old ones, 
as the young plants will be better. 

The St. Regis is a good red berry, 
and makes a fall crop. I ate some of 
them in my garden October 6. The 
best red berry for the spring crop is 
the Cuthbert. The best blackcap I 
have triea is the Gregg. 

In getting plants of red raspberries 
insist on having plants grown from 
root cuttings in a nursery and not 
suckers, as they are better than suck- 
ers. The. blackcaps are grown from 
rooting the tips of the canes in late 
summer. 


How He Killed His Alfalfa. 


FARMER writes: “I have had 
during this year five acres in al- 
falfa, seeded last September, and I 
had three cuttings from the crop. 
Just before it was ready for a fourth 











CO-OPERATION MAKES THE SMALL FARM 
A SUCCESS. 


ENERALLY speaking, the small farm is not as economic.a business unit as 
the large farm, because it is impossible to practice the larger economies 
such as the use of improved machinery, the ownership of the very best leaders 
for the herds and flocks on the farm, the application of the most scientific 
methods of caring for dairy products and of canning fruits and vegetables, etc. 
The small farmer as such is handicapped inasmuch as he can not independently 
_ Operate a small farm as economically as can the large farmer, but the small farm 
operated by its owner is defensible although less economic than a larger farm 
because of the presence of the feature “ownership.” 
the uneconomic characteristics of the small farm may be overcome very largely 
by the introduction of the fundamental principles of co-operation. 
farmers operating small farms, (inasmuch as they live close together on account 
of the smallness of the farms), may, and in the long run will, if they apply in- 
telligent principles, co-operate to own the larger and more expensive equipment. 
They may and will, if they apply intelligent principles, co-operate for purposes 
of seed selection and breeding, live stock breeding, cow testing, and the 
gathering of crops; as well as for marketing, manufacturing and buying. The 
ideal farm is the small farm operated by the owner.—Dr. John Lee Coulter. 





With ownership present, 


Groups of 








up of the soil by fertilization and the 
growing and turning under of le- 
gumes will be important for the 
thrift of the trees. 





Sweet Potato Vines as Silage. 


FRIEND says, “I have a large 

crop of sweet potatoes, and have 
a silo inthe barn. Have enough corn 
and cowpeas either to fill the silo, 
but can make hay of the peas and can 
cure the corn in shocks and the only 
thing I can do with the sweet potato 
vines is to put them in the silo. What 
do you think of this?” 

I think they will make a very acid 
silage, and not worth nearly as much 
as the corn, and the corn in the silo 
will be far better than the dried stov- 
er to feed. Corn makes the best sil- 
age, and what the feeding value of 
the sweet potato vines will be I can- 
not say. But if I was in your situa- 
tion, I would fill the silo with corn, 
and put the sweet potato vines in the 
compost heap. 





Questions About Raspberries. 


E HAVE some blackcap raspber- 
ry plants that need to be moved 


as they have grown up among some 


grape vines, and for the welfare of 
both the berries must be moved. 
Give me advice as to the best way to 
put them out, and the manner of cul- 
tivating? Will moving prevent their 
fruiting next summer? What is the 
best berry for this locality (Southern 
Tennessee). Is the St. Regis one of 
the best?” 

You could have grown some good 
young plants this summer by rooting 
the tips of the old plants, and these 
would be better than moving the old 
ones. Moving the old ones will nec- 
essitate the cutting of the canes 
down, and they will have to make 
another season’s growth before fruit- 
ing again. Instead of moving them 
now, I would advise you to let them 


cutting I turned in about 60 hogs and 
pigs to graze it. These hogs staid on 
the alfalfa about four weeks, taking 
them off early in September. I was 
over it yesterday, and the alfalfa 
seems to be dead. The roots seemed 
to be alive and some portions of the 
stems, but it is not coming out and 
looks quite dead. Soon after the 
hogs were taken off it appeared to 
come out, and then went back. Can 
you tell me what is best to do in this 
condition? Would it be better to 
plow up and re-seed, or attempt to 
re-seed on the stubble without break- 
ing the lands again. The crop was 
thrifty till the hogs were turned on.”’ 

You have taken probably the best 
plan to kill the alfalfa. Grazing of 
any animals is bad enough, but a 
gang of hogs is about the surest 
thing to kill the crop. It is now late 
to sow the alfalfa, and I think that 
the best thing to do is to sow crimson 
clover at once on the stubble. Turn 
this in the spring and apply a good 
dressing of Thomas phosphate and 
sow to peas and cut them for hay, 
and then prepare the pea stubble in 
late August or early September and 
re-sow to alfalfa. You will have a 
better chance to get a good stand 
then and can get a good hay crop in 
the meantime. Then do not graze al- 
falfa at any time, especially after 
having taken off three crops. 


How to Prevent Cheat. 


LEASE advise me how to treat 

seed oats to prevent Cheat?”’ 

No treatment is needed by pure 
seed oats to prevent cheat. You can- 
not grow a plant of cheat from oat 
seed to save your life. The only way 
to prevent cheat is to sow absolutely 
clean seed oats. Then, if the land is 
not already stocked with cheat seed. 
you will have no cheat, for the cheat 
grows only from cheat seed and from 
nothing else. If you sow a mixture 
of oats and cheat you will have cheat, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


but it is utterly impossible to grow 
cheat, (Bromus secalinus) from any- 
thing but cheat seed. Much of our 
soil is already so stocked with cheat 
seed that it is hard to grow a per- 
fectly clean crop. But if there are no 
cheat seed in your soil and you sow 
none with the oats, you will not have 
any cheat plants. If any come, it is 
simply evidence that the seed were 
in the soil or you sowed some with 
the oats. 





How to Prevent Smut in Corn. 


LEASE tell me how to prevent 
smut in corn? I have a lot in 
mine. I am going over the field and 
pulling it out carefully. Will that do 
any good and is it necessary to treat 
the seed?”’ , 

Take out all smutty stalks and pile 
them to dry and then burn them. 
The smut in corn is carried from the 
stalks getting into the barn-lot and 
eaten by cattle, and the manure car- 
ried to the field will infect other 
stalks. The black smut is the fruit- 
ing of the plant that has been grow- 
ing ali summer in the corn stalk, and 
every little black dot will answer for 
a seed if it gets into soil. The smut 
germs get into the corn just as it ger- 
minates and at no other time. It is 
not carried by the seed and no treat- 
ment of the seed is needed. Simply 
keep the smutty stalks off the ground 
ard out of the manure. Take no fod- 
der from such stalks, but burn every 
one of them. 





Mildew in Greenhouse. 


OR two years I have been troubled 

in my greenhouse with what I 
suppose is mildew. It attacks pars- 
ley, lettuce and water cress especi- 
ally. Will spraying the soil with Bor- 
deaux mixture before setting the 
plants have any effect?” 

In the first place why do you try to 
grow lettuce, parsley, etc., in a green- 
house? If the house has other plants 
in it that demand a high temperature 
it will be too hot for lettuce and pars- 
ley. In fact, you can grow these far 
better in a simple cold-frame with 
double-glazed sashes than in any 
heated greenhouse. Mildew is pro- 
moted by great variation: in temper- 
ature, too much water and bad ven- 
tilation. In the greenhouse spray 
with a tablespoonful of formaldehyde 
in two gallons of water, and spray 
before you see any mildew, for pre- 
vention is far better than cure. Let- 
tuce and parsley do not want a night 
temperature above 49 degrees and 
that can be had in a frame more easi- 
ly than in a greenhouse. 





Growing Magnolias From Seed. 


HAVE a magnolia tree that is 

dropping plenty of bright red seed, 
I want to start some to plant along 
the road. Please tell me how to do 
this?” 

Rub or wash the. seed from the red 
pulp and mix them in damp sand ina 
box and bury the box till spring. This 
to keep the seed from drying. Sow 
them in rows in the spring, and as 
they grow keep them clean and cul- 
tivated, and in two years they will be 
large enough to transplant. Trans- 
plant them in the spring, first taking 
off every leaf, for if the broad leaves 
are left on they will evaporate the 
moisture from the plant before the 
roots get into shape for taking up 
more, and the plants will be likely to 
die. All broad-leaved evergreens 
should have the leaves taken off in 
planting. 





The ancient Jew, impelled’ by 
greed to keep back the hire of his 
laborers, has his counterpart in the 
modern landlord furnishing his ten- 
ants, and extorting fraudulent inter- 
ests and profits.—G. E. Lanier, Alex- 
ander City, Ala. 





The land-owner should gladly pay 
for permanent improvements. A gen- 
erous landlord has the pick of ten- 
ants. This is worth much.—lIra M. 
Hawkins. 
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W. J. SHUFORD. 


| | well delight to honor. 


ricultural co-operation in Catawba 





looking member of the State Board of Agriculture. 
himself famous by his part in building successful business co-operation in 
Catawba; and yet, Mr. Farmer, there are probably just about as good op- 
portunities for such work in your own county, if you will only take hold—- 
On Mr. Shuford’s right is the likeness of Mr. J. H. Evans, the new Presi- 
dent of the State Farmers’ Alliance. 
dustry, character and horse sense, a leader both in the Alliance and in 
the Farmers’ Union.—Many readers will recognize our third photograph 





J. H. EVANS. 


E ARE glad to present herewith photographs of four leaders of 
agricultural progress in North Carolina—men their fellows may 
The first is W. J. Shuford, a leader of ag- 


County and a progressive, forward- 
Shuford has made 


Bro. Evans is a man of ability, in- 


Four Leaders of North Carolina Farming Progress. 


S. H. HOBBS. 


as that of Mr. S. H. Hobbs, recently chosen President of the State Farmers’ 
Like Bro. Evans, Hobbs is a leader in the Farmers’ Union 
and both were delegates to the recent National 
The State-wide stock law is one of Hobbs’ 
gave up the management of the Boys’ Corn Club work in North Carolina 
there were many who feared the work would suffer in new hands, but no 
such fears have been entertained since the announcement that the new 
boss is Thomas E. Browne, of Hertford. 
ous in the Knapp Demonstration Work in North Carolina and before that 
was a good farmer, specializing on peanuts, 
tendent of education.—A good bunch of men! 
in the State would soon turn it not upside down, but right side up! 


Convention. 








T. E. BROWNE. 


Convention, at Salina. 
hobbies.—When I. O. Schaub 


Mr. Browne has been conspicu- 


and a live county superin- 
A thousand such leaders 








PLAN FOR A FARMERS’ LAND 
BANK. 


Land is the Best Security of All— 
One Plan for Making It Advisable. 





HAVE realized for some time that 

the farmers must have some 
means of procuring capital, and that 
the commercial banks do not supply 
this means. First, because banks 
cannot lend money for the length of 
time required by the farmer, and sec- 
ond, because the security required 
by the banks does not suit him or 
his conditions. 


When I began the study of rural 
credits, the first thing that came up, 
was, how can farmers get the neces- 
sary amount of capital to accommo- 
date their wants? There must al- 
ways be some basis for securing 
credit. 

Our commercial banks base their 
circulation on cash, but the farmer 
cannot do this. The big farmers 
who have money would rather take 
stock in a commercial bank, and it is 
the small farmer who has no money 
who needs the accommodation. 


The answer to the question, ‘‘What 
has the farmer to offer as security?” 
came in the answer to another ques- 
tion, “What is the best security?” 
Land. What better security is there 
than the land? 


So the next question was, ‘‘How 
can the farmer’s.land be used as se- 
curity to obtain a sufficient amount 
of money to meet the demands of a 
large number of borrowers?” TI be- 
lieve the following plan solves the 
problem. : 


Let the farmers of any county 
meet together and organize a Land- 
Bond and Loan Association, elect 
the proper officers and board of direc- 
tors. Any citizen farmer, if he is a 
land-owner can become a member. 
Say 100 farmers enter the Associ- 
ation by subscribing for a certain 
number of shares, their land be- 
ing their capital. If each'of the 100 
farmers owns $2,000 worth of unin- 
cumbered land, each could take 
$1,000 worth of stock in the Asso- 
ciation, making a total capital of 
$100,000. The stockholders execute 
a deed of trust to the Association, 
or to the President of the Associa- 


tion, stating in the execution the 
purpose of the deed of trust. 
Lét the Association then issue 








bonds to the amount of 25 per cent 
or 33 and one-third per cent of the 
capital stock, and secure $25,000 in 
cash, or more, to begin business. Not 
all the stockholders would be bor- 
rowers, and an outsider could bor- 
row by executing a deed of trust to 
the Association, and by this become 
a member if he should so elect. The 
membership would constantly be in- 
creasing. The remainder of the cap- 
ital stock would be used as security 
for deposits, both as “time” and 
checking deposits. In this respect 
the Association should exercise the 
function of a bank, and by the end of 
the first year there should be $25,000 
or more on deposit. ; 

So soon as it was seen that the As- 
sociation is a solid business institu- 
tion it would enjoy the confidence of 
the farmers and they would deposit 
their surplus money with it. 

Loans should be made to farmers 
of good character who could give the 
required security and for such length 
of time as they should require, with 
a limit, I should say, of ten years, 
paying a certain amount and interest 
each year, on the building and loan 
plan, liquidating the loan in a cer- 
tain given time. The loan’ should 
be made only for purposes of invest- 
ment or improvement. The applica- 
tion should be made in writing and 
an advisory board should pass on ev- 
ery application and advise when a 
loan should be made. 

A special act would be necessary 
to authorize the Association to do 
business and it should be incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State, and 
every precaution should be taken for 
safety both to the stockholders and 
the borrowers and depositors. The 
Association should be under 
laws of the State and subject to ex- 
amination by the State bank exam- 
iner. 

There are other details which are 
not necessary to outline in this arti- 
cle. 

An inducement for a farmer to 
join the Association would be the 
dividend he would receive on the 
land he puts up for security. The 
profits might be small, but if a farm- 
er received only two per cent on his 
$1,000 it- would mean $20 for him at 
the end of the year, and with the 
proper safeguards there would be lit- 
tle danger of loss. The fact is, with- 
an honest administration there 
could be no loss. 


the, 


This plan can be made to fit any 
county or a part of a county, or more 
than one county, if desired, but any 
community can get sufficient securi- 
ty to handle the business of the com- 
munity. It would be well to have a 
committee in each township to pass 
upon local applications, then the 
county plan of organization would be 
advisable. 

You see, Mr. Editor, I am outlin- 
ing this plan on the fly as it were, 
with but few details, but the main 
features are given. The Association 
could begin business with a smaller 
amount of capital than I have sug- 
gested, but the capital stock should 
not be limited to a smaller amount 
than $500,000, for the possibilities 
are almost unlimited. The plan 
would be fought by all the banks, 
but it is about time farmers were 
planning their own business. Under 
such a plan many a young man could 
get money to purchase a farm and 
become a farmer instead of a hired 
man in town, and many a renter 
could become the owner of a farm. 

Many a farmer could -build a bet- 
ter house, or a better barn, or paint 
his home, put in a system of water 
works, provide himself with better 
stock and tools, and always pay cash 
for what he buys. 

I invite suggestions and criticisms, 

E. S. MILLSAPS. 

Statesville, N. C. 





We Need Definite Provision for 
Keeping Up the Roads. 


HAVE taken your paper from its 
first issue down to the present 

and which is more, I have read every 
number. I congratulate you on the 
great improvement you have made in 
it and which has caused it to be rec- 
ognized as true to its name—The 
Progressive Farmer. 

It is no longer necessary to plead 
the cause of good roads. Our people 
have learned the costliness of ‘“‘mud 
tax.’”’ But may I call attention to the 
fact that it is not enough to make 
good roads. It is necessary to have 
an organized, methodical system of 
keeping them in order. In Europe 
they have a man assigned to a certain 
number of miles whose duty it is to 
go over every foot of the distance 
each day, and mend every hole. 

We are exceedingly fortunate that 
we have discovered that sand-clay 
roads are not only far cheaper than 


macadam but that they are very 
much better. Besides, by the use of 
a drag—they can be kept in order far 
more cheaply. If a man is furnished 
with a motor, gasoline or steam, with 
a good drag and will go over his mile- 
age once a week, the road can be kept 
in admirable order, and he can keep 
in condition probably five to ten 
times as many miles of road as one 
man could do with the macadam in 
Europe. But it is necessary that ev- 
ery man shall have a certain number 
of miles allotted to him, with the re- 


‘sponsibility of keeping it in order. 


Another thing: In Europe the 
roads are usually bordered by a line 
of trees on each side. These trees 
are not only picturesque but they 
shade the roads in summer and keep 
them from becoming dusty. Then, 
too, their roots take up much mois- 
ture and prevent the roads becoming 
muddy. The trees there used are 
sometimes planted for timber (or 
fuel) and are cut out from time to 
time, but most usually they are fruit 
trees. The proceeds from the sale of 
the roadside trees, or of their fruit, 
in some sections almost defray the 
upkeep of the roads. Would it not 
be well in this country to set out 
grafted trees on each side of our 
roads? The ungrafted pecans are 
like the peach and apple, rarely true 
to name. To my cost I have learned 
that pecan trees are worthless usu. 
ally unless grafted. 

As we are entering upon an era of 
good roads, I venture to suggest the 
necessity of systematic maintenance 
else we may find on the maturity of 
our bonds that the roads have be- 
come valueless, and also to call at- 
tention to the experience of other 
countries in setting out trees on each 
side of the roadway. 

WALTER CLARK. 

Raleigh, N. C. . 


What incentive has the short-lease 
tenant farmer to follow any method 
that looks to the permanent improve- 
ment of a place where he has no. 
share in the benefits? A five or ten 
year lease would make it possible for 
the tenant of a cotton farm to sow 
green manure crops in his cotton, be- 
fore laying it by, for during his ten- 
ancy he would share in the results of 
soil betterment, while a one-year 
lease offers no inducement beyond 
what the current crop provides.— 
Geo. R. Proctor. 
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More Big Fence News! 
More Farm biti 


American on Stool 
Fence Posts 
Cheaper than 


Wood and More 





Better and better! Best news is, 
heavier galvanizing. Positively does not 
chip norcrack. More years of fence life. 
No extra cost to you. More farm profits. 

More good news is, perfectly uniform 
fabric. Improved automatic machinery, 
the reason. No extra cost to you. Larger 
business enables us to keep down prices. 

Your choice of Bessemer or Open 
Hearth Steel. You get equally big velee 
in either case. Get catalog. 

Dealers everywhere. See them. 
FRANK BAACKES, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Sales Agent 
American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago, New York, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Denvers 


U. S. Steel Products Cory San Francisee 
85608 
Sn 














Made from thorough- 
4 Galvanized Open 

earth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows100 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


12 Cents a Rod Up 


Sold on 30 days free trial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and we wil! refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.55 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 
PERN ST TT DNR SERIE 
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Orr nes ee aa a 
13 Cents Per Rod Up 
Strongest, heaviest wire, Double gal- 
atlasts others nearly 2 to 1. Low prices 
airect from tactogy, Over 150 eesioaton, Syery porese- - 


ten heep, rabbit, horse, cattl Iso rite 
sath and oe pole i) Wetyles. Mail postal for catalog and 


and cor e with others, Address 

“THE BROWN | FENCE & WIRE Co. 
Denartment 87 Cleveland, Ohio 
ERE REM 


FARM FENCE 372% 


26-inch Hog Fence,_._.14c. 
41-inch Farm Fence,_..21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence. .224c. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 


Many styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
contains fence information you should have 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 


FOR THE “LAND’S SAKE” 


BUY A 


BOSTROM IMPROVED § ~ 
= 






























































A 


Price $15 


which has TELESCOPE enabling you to read the 
Target over 400 yards away, ard 


TERRACE, DITCH, TILE DRAIN, IRRIGATE 
your land properly, and save surveyor's fees. Itis 


sold by up-to-date hardware and general merchants 
everywhere, and guaranteed to be the most 


SIMPLE, ACCURATE, DURABLE AND COMPLETE 


outfit ever made for all farm work. If your deal- 
er hasn’t one in stock, he will order for you, or 
‘we will ship direct, 

Write today for description of Level, and details 
of our MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, 


BOSTROM- BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Cutawa 


Ask your dealer to show you CUTAWAY 

(CLARK) disk harrows and plows, Write us for 

free book,” The Soil and Intensive Tillage.” 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 

997 Main Street plasmon Conn. 








HOW TO BUILD THE BARN. 





ti—Decide Upon a Floor Plan First of All and Build Your Barn 
to Fit Your Needs—Some Sample Floor Plans. 


By Prof. Daniels Scoates, Mississippi A. & M. College 


HEN some farmers start out 
to build a barn, they think 
over what size they believe 


will look well and then come to a 
conclusion on some size, say 30x50, 
get half a dozen carpenters and go to 
it to build a’ 30x50 barn. When the 
barn is partly completed, they start 
to figure what they can get into 
it. In other words, they build the 
barn and then make their needs fit 
the barn rather than building the 
barn to fit their needs. I say some 
farmers do it that way, and others do 
it right. The right way is to definite- 
ly decide on the number of ‘horses 
and cows you want to put in the barn 
and then arrange them in a plan; this 
plan is called the floor plan, and is 
the basis for planning a building. A 
floor plan is the first thing an archi- 
tect makes when he designs a build- 
ing. It is the first thing he demands 
of you when you go to him for a plan 
of a house. He wants your ideas. So 


Holstein and cows of that size, use 
the larger size. Concrete mangers, 
floors, and gutters are conceded to be 
the best, and there are a large num- 
ber of designs to be had, for these to 
be made out of concrete. The Wis- 
consin Experiment Station, at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, issues an excellent 
bulletin free on this subject, as does 
the Bureau of Animal 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, at Washington, D. C. 

Horse Stalls.—Horse stalls are di- 
vided into two classes--hitch and box. 
Single hitch stalls are built four and 
five feet wide, while double hitch 
stalls are eight feet, length nine feet. 
The partitions should be six feet high. 
The box stalls run from 8x10 feet to 
12x14 feet, with 10-12 feet used 
mostly. As to the mangers, there are 
many kinds. The wooden-built mang- 
er is built of two-inch stuff, and one 
and a half feet wide by three feet six 
inches high. The grain box being 12 





Industry of. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


To the studding, or uprights, also on 
the rafters overhead, he nailed the 
wire netting or cloth, making his two 
corn cribs, of about 500 bushel cap- 
acity—-corn enough in the ear to 
make 500 bushels of shelléd corn— 
thoroughly and completely rat proof, 
The wire was nailed on top of the 
joists, under the floor, on the inside 
of the uprights, and on the underside 
of the rafters, hermetically sealing 
up his corn as far as rats were con- 
cerned. 

This building was erected of the 
best material throughout, for a cost 
of $150, and actually pays for itself 
in three years time—more than pays 
for itself, in fact. The farmer can- 
not afford to plow his land, prepare 
it for grain, fertilize it, manure it, 
sow his seed, cultivate, harvest, and 
store his crop, and then let the rats 
take toll from him day and night, at 
their own sweet will. 


A, JEFFERS. 





A Good Implement Shed. 


LL our implements and machinery 
are kept under shelter when not 
in actual use. It is the iron-clad rule 
on our farm that no matter what 
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the weather, noth- 
ing shall be from 
under shelter at 
night. No plow is 
left in the furrow, 








no hoe in the gar- 
den, no wagon be- 








side the barn. It 
may not rain in the 
night, but again it 
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next morning — the 
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before building a barn, the first thing 
to do is to sketch up a floor plan. 

The drawing shows a floor plan tor 
«u general-purpose barn that will hold 
six horses and 12 cows. There is a 
driveway through the entire barn. 
This arrangement is very popular in 
the South. There is some objection 
to having box stalls for the mules, as 
box stalls take up considerable space, 
and if hitch stalls were used only 
half the room would be required to 
house the same number of mules. 
However, the friend of the box stall 
only wants to clean his stall once a 
year and wants also to meet his mule 
head foremost. As long as the latter 
things are required box stalls will be 
used. Note another thing in this 
barn floor plan,—that there are slid- 
ing doors between the horse and cow 
stable; this is necessary as stock do 
not thrive where all are mixed to- 
gether in one barn. 

Now in going about the arranging 
of a floor plan, you can get along fas- 
ter if you will determine your width 
first. The width is the easiest to de- 
termine. 
ing to have a driveway through the 
barn, you know that it must be at 
least eight feet; ten feet is better, 
and 12 feet is the widest to use. Then 
if you are to have box stalls, you 
know that it is best for them to be 
12 feet deep. There you are. You 
have your width. Now the length 
can be long enough to take care of 
the stock, so figure it out. 

Cow Stalls.—The size of the cow 
stalls varies with the different breeds 
of cows. The length runs from four 
feet and eight inches to five feet and 
nine inches.. In case of Jersey cows 
and other cows of the small breeds, 
use the small stalls, while for the 


For instance, if you are go- 


x18 inches and the hay 
up the rest of the room. 

Alleyways.—Driveways, 
12 feet. 

Feedways for the use of men, 
feet, 

Alleyways for 
never less than 
is better, 
used. 

Doors.—Four feet 


rack taking 


eight to 


three 


cows and _ horses, 
four feet, and five 
while six feet is sometimes 


wide for 
Three feet wide if only for people. 
Single doors cut in two are very 

fine for keeping stock in or out and 

yet leaving part of the door open. 


stock, 


This Crib Pays dine Itself Every 
Three Years. 


N PAGE 1 is a picture showing a 

corn crib built by a farmer who 
resolved to stop the rats out of his 
corn crib or bust. Out of a crib of 
corn, containing 500 bushels, he fig- 
ured his loss at 10 per cent actuat 
loss besides the loss arising from 
having all the corn in the crib dam- 
aged somewhat by the contaminating 
presence of the rat. “Rat tribute” 
of $50 a year was too much and our 
man ‘‘resoluted.’’ The result is the 
crib in the photo. 

It is 24 feet square; a passage wav 
through the middle; so that a cart or 
wagon can be driven right through, 
with corn cribs on each side of the 
passage, after the corn is cribbed. 

1. He first put down 20 pillars 
of cement, upon which the crib 
rested. Upon these pillars he laid 
the foundation joists. Before he laid 
the floors of the two cribs, on either 
side the passage, he nailed wire net- 
ting, a quarter-inch mesh, right on to 
the joists, then laid the floor thereon. 


housing would seem 
to mean an extra 
amount of work, but it does not. We 
have tried both methods, and this ac- 
tually saves time, besides preserving 
the implements. After five years of 
use the paint still shows fresh on 
most of them. 

The gasoline engine is 
pump room, the wood saw 
wood shed, the separator 
the kitchen until the 
completed. Small garden tools— 
rakes, picks, hoes, etc., as well as 
carpenter’s tools—are kept in the 
pump room. The barn is built to 
cover a wagon shed on one side and 
an implement shed on the _ other. 
Both are of generous dimensions. 
The wagon shed is closed on the 
sides but open at both ends to allow 
driving through. The implement 
Shed is open at one end only—the 
eastern. 

This sort of shed protects the im- 
plements perfectly! Still, it is far 
from ideal. The implements must 
sit in front of each other, and what- 
ever one wants is always at the very 
back. Perhaps the best shed would 
be open on the side instead of end. 
In this case it would need to be of 
sufficient depth to keep out blowing 
rains, and would preferably face to 
the east, as we seem to get the fewest 
number of rains from that direction. ° 

MRS. W. E. JENKINS. 

Ellendale, Tenn. 


in the 
under the 
is used in 
milk house is 





What farm paper of your acquain- 
tance is doing most for the encour- 
agement of co-operation among 
Southern farmers? Which one is do- 
ing most to develop a better rural 
civilization by everlasting advocacy 
of better schools, invigorated church- 
es, and a wholesomer social life for 
the women of the farm? Which one 
is speaking out on that greatest of 
all rural problems—the relations of 
the races? 
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TWELVE SERMONS ON CLOVER. 
XI—A Little Talk About Inoculation. 


LTHO 
A “don’t believe in any inoculating 
bacteria,’ and altho it was less than 
30 years ago that Hellriegel proved 
that none of the legumes grew with- 
out them, yet, all who have had the 
courage to try, or the wisdom to ob- 
serve, know of a certainty, that of 
the two, the proper bacteria are more 
important than fertilizer. In a very 
small per cent of our soils, the par- 
ticular bacteria necessary for clover 
to grow are already present in sufii- 
cient numbers as not to require 
their introduction from other sources. 
As to the means of introducing them 
where needed, there are two, both 
practical, both economical. One is 
by taking from 300 to 500 pounds, or 
more if convenient, of soil from a 
field that has recently grown this 
special kind of clover and spreading 
it on the field you are seeding to clov- 
er. The other is to get some of the 
so-called ‘artificial inoculation.” 
That is, some of the germs of labora- 
tory culture, that suit the kind of 
elover you wish to grow. You will 
see these advertised in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which means they are 
straight. 

One other way, very expensive, but 
seeming to hold some special charm, 
is to plant on the same land till you 
get it any way. 

In the first place this is the most 
expensive way. because you are lon- 
ger without clover. Then you waste 
so many high-priced seed. If you 
have only a broken stand at first, 
however the inoculation will spread 
and the stand thicken, if you plant 
the same land to the same crop 
again. But, suppose you have none 
of the necessary germs, and never in- 
troduce any? You would never grow 
clover on that land. 

Altho some elovers will inter-inoc- 
ulate to some extent, it is always saf- 
er to get soil, if you can, from a field 
that grew that kind. Some kinds 
will not change from one kind to an- 
other, and even if they do, they may 
be weaker. 

Bacteria from the roots of 
bur clover, sweet clover, or 
will inoculate for the others. 

Those from either red clover, crim- 
son clover, or alsike, will inoculate 
for the others. That is the plants in 
either of these classes seem close 
enough akin that the little creatures 
will stand for the change from one 
kind to another. But not so from 
one class to the other. 

ZENO MOORE. 

Whitakers, N. ¢ 
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there are still some who 


either 
alfalfa 


Facts About Tepary Beans. 

pte warning about the extrava- 

gant claims made for Tepary bean 
seed and a certain wonder in a new 
kind of cowpea is most timely. A few 
years ago the writer played a little 
joke on the public by quoting Some 
800d things said about cewpeas in 
seneral, and substituting the botani- 
cal name for the common name and 
calling it a new thing from the East 
Indies. 

A correspondent of a prominent 
daily took it like a fish does a fly, and 
funnier still, professors of 
ture, demonstration agents, 
tural agents of railroads, 
cultural editors, began to write for 
seed of the wonderful new “Indian 
grass, Vigna Catjany.’ Well, we had 
a job answering this correspondence, 
This shows the tendency to run after 
new things. 

. know 


agricul- 
agricul- 
and agri- 


something of the Tepary 
bean, and suspect the advertiser had 
seen that it yielded 267 pounds per 
acre, and substituted bushels for 
pounds. That is not much of a 
stretch for some advertisers. 

The Tepary bean is a bean that has 
been cultivated by the Indians for a 


long time in certain hot, arid parts of 
the Southwest. The Arizona Exper- 


iment Station found this bean would | 


not burn 
largely grown in 
stands Arizona heat and drouth and 
makes fair crops where the pink bean 
fails. 
a good crop and 
crop. 


1,000 pounds a big 
It would probably be worth- 


up like the pink bean SO | 
California. it | 


Would say 500 pounds seed is | 


less farther east under humid condi- | 


tions. 


This Tepary bean has probably 


been adapting itself to stand heat and | 


drouth since Aztec times, so it would 


be a wonder if it had not lost its ad- | 


aptability to other climatic condi- 
tions. On the same principle, [ am in- 
clined to believe that every locality 
has its own best corn, cotton, 
toes, and cowpeas. 
W. C. WELBORN. 
Hoban, Texas. 


pota- | 


Destroy Tobacco Insects Now and | 


Save Trouble for Next Year. 
HE tobacco crop of 1913 is 
harvested, and right now 


now 


before | 


frost, the tobacco farmer has one of | 


his best and easiest chances to head 
off the cut-worms, flea-beetles 
horn-worms which will do damage to 
his crop next year. 

If you don’t believe it. go into the 
field where your present crop grew 
and closely inspect the suckers which 
are now growing on the stubble. You 


and | 


will almost certainly find many of the 
three kinds T have mentioiued,—there | 
they are, feeding undisturbed, grow- | 
ing ‘“‘fat and sassy”, ready to enter } 


the earth or crawl 
when frost comes and then next year 


under rubbish } 


they are already there by thousands, | 
ready to attack the nearest tobaceo | 


plants they ean find. 

Those suckers are of no 
you,—they do propagate 
pests. 
suckers under, and sow wheat or oth- 
er small grain? 


value to 
tobacco 


Why not plow stubbles and | 


At least get rid of | 


those suckers for they are laying up | 
trouble for your next year’s crop. 1 | 


have preached this for years in con- | 


versation, in. letters, in institute 
talks, and several times through The 
Progressive Farmer,—-but many still 
neglect it. 


In a trip through portions of Wake | 


and Franklin counties a week or so 
ago I could see from the road that 
tobacco suckers were being riddled 
by flea-beetles and stripped by horn- 
worms. 


I ean not too strongly urge tobac- | 
co farmers to destroy this old stub- | 


ble with its suckers right now. Frost 
will kill them after while but then 
the insects will be ready for winter. 
The point is to destroy their 





food } 


and breeding place now before the in- | 


sects are ready for winter, so 
they will be starved or obliged to go 
elsewhere, 

This is so important, and so inex- 
pensive that [ see no reason why it 
should not become the regular prac- 
tice of tobacco growers. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, Jr. 

State Dept. of Agr., Raleigh, N. C. 





Better Cotton Grading System 
Wanted. 


if The Progressive Farmer of Sep- 


tember 27, I have read with great 
interest the communication of Mr. 
W. C. Moore. 1 wish to endorse ey- 
ery word he so well says in regard to 
the “grading of cotton.” 

It coincides exactly 
have said again and again, for the 
past three years. Let us have a dis- 
interested Government official to ap- 
ply to each bale the grade and that 
this grade shall be final, and accepted 
by all parties.. This will protect all 
parties against the absolutely un- 
scrupulous conditions existing in the 
marketing of coiton today. 

W. H. HOLMBS. 
Mt. ‘Pleasant, S. C. 


with 


what I} 


that 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Your roofs have the biggest share in the constant fight against 
weather. In summer, sun and rain beat down upon them— 
in winter, it’s snow and sleet and frost. Roofs cost money, 


and roof-insurance is 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS ROOF AND BRIDGE PAINT 


Its durability is great—its cost little. This ready-prepared paint flows 
under the brush freely and easily and covers a wide space. It is made 
for roofs that are shingled or of metal and tin, for bridges, iron work, 
and barns or any other buildings of rough, unplaned lumber. 
To understand the use of the many paints and varnishes we make 
for the farm, send for our booklet, “Paints and Varnishes for the Farm.” 
It will save you useless mistakes and guide you to the proper, eco- 


nomical use of paint on your property. 
Sold by dealers everywhere 


We send it free. 
Ask for Color Cards 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
732 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 























with the hardest Florida pine siding. 


heart, very hard, and 





* Leaving out its advantages from an are 
would cost. 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains ar 
vastly more preserva 
quality) while 
twice 


ideal 


these Stains cost less than hal 


are much handsomer than paint and as they 


Be sure that vou get the genuine 
Send for samples 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., 


SOUTHERN 


3 F. Withers, Charlott 

W. M. Bird & Co., Charleston, 
Sciple Sons, Atlanta, 

Rasil Gill, Jacksonville, 

Knight & Wall Co., Tampa, 
Moore-Handley Hdw. Co., Bin 


ming- 





This 1s @ Florida Bungalow designed by Bonniwell & Sons 
of St. Petersburg, and stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


and this is the architects’ experience 


colorings tor the 
han paints. Paint nowecosts more than ever before (or is poorer in 
fas much as paint and can be applied by anyone 
as fast, using a broad, flat brush. or dipping. T 
unfading pigments ground in linseed oil and their liquid vehicle is refined Creosote, ” 
wood preservative known.” They sink into the wood and give deep, rich coloring effects that 


. Architects, 


with these Stains: 


* We specified your Stains on the exterior of a small bungalow which was covered 


‘The result was far above our expectations, and we can truthfally say there is 
no comparison between this job and one done with best quality paint. 

* Although on the building in question the pine was not selected, and some was 
some sap, yet there was absolutely no mottled or streaked 
appearance, By the use of Stain we obtained the eftect desired, namely, softness, 
which we could not have done with paint. 


hitectural point of view. we have found from 


actual experience that it costs less than one-third what a good job of paint work 


South. being cheaper, more durable and 


hey are made of the strongest and finest 
the best 


form no coating they cannot crack or peel off as 


paint doesin the South. The Creosote thoroughly preserves the wood from decay and insects. 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains. There are many worthless and in- 
flammable imitations, made of Kerosene and cheap,,crude colors. 


and full information 
Manufacturing 
Chex’ Boston, Mass. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Ww. W. 

Zimmermann 
Orleans 

W. . Macatee & Sons, Houston, 

Sumner & MecCreight, Dallas, 

Fischer Lime & Cement Co., Memphis 

West End Lumber Co., San 


Woodrutft Tdw a. 
Bldg. 


Knoxville, 


Spee. Coa., New 
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ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, ‘The 
Value of peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.”’ 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. 
Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, - 


yam 


Tenn 


Is Your Money 
Working for You? 


or is it hid away in idleness 

where it is exposed to fire and 

robbers? Money in this Bank doubles in 
17: years. Does this interest you? Then write 
us today for information on Banking by mail, 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, Greensboro, N. C. 














VACCINATE 


with 


BLACKLECOIDS 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLECOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or druggist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackieg and 
telling how to prevent it 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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Stalk Cutter 


The Kind and 
You Want 


WANTED—Farmers’ : Addresses 


Farmers, send us your address, with 
addresses of five other tax-paying 
farmers, and receive, free, postpaid, our 
40-page booklet “Old Favorite Songs, 
and The Evolution of the Plow.” 
Mention this paper. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS 


(Incorporated) 
Louisville, Ky. (Feunded 1825) 
Manufacturers Complete Line 
Tillage Implements 
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Pure Asphalt and Felt, equal to roof- 


Catalog 











ing sold by dealers at $1.25 to $2.00 
per roll. Wesell direct touser—only one 
small profit added tofactory cost. Spotless 
Rubber Roofing, strictly first quality—not 
mill ends nor seconds—108 sq. feet to roll, & 
with nailsand cement. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 1-Ply, Weight35 Lbs., Roll. 
2-Ply, Weigh t45 Lhbs., Roll. 
3-Ply, Weight55 Lbs., Roll. 
*“THE SouTnH’s 
The Spotless Co., Mai, Oxper House” 
Shipped quick from 
Rich’d; little freight 
Write today. 


75 SHockor LANE 


Richmond, Va. 


AA Med 








} John 
i the American Commission of Agricul- 
; tural 





} mistake 
| age, is sure to get a low price for her 


| eggs; 


AVERY'S CYCLONE. 


' bors. 
: barrels have to be opened, every ap- 
i ple standardized and repacked, and 
i all this work must be paid for at high 
i prices, 





} lower 
: bring smiles to the faces of American 


' and label them 


by 


(ing and 


i by 
i methods, 


| egss 


; the 


WHAT FARMERS LOSE BY POOR 


tailure to Grade Products and Excessive 


MARKETING. 


Number of Middlemen 


Cost Farmers Millions of Dollars. 


OV. Craig recently appointed Dr 
H. Q. Alexander, S. H. Hobbs, J. 
H. Evans, R. G. Vaughn, 
Clarence Poe a special committee to 
with Messrs. E. L. Daughtridge, 
Sprunt Hill, and A. E. Tate of 


and 


act 


North 


espec- 


inquiry in reporting on 
Carolina’s agricultural needs, 
iaily with regard to rural credits, co- 


i operation and marketing. 


From the report just issued the fol- 
lowing statement of the farmers’ 
marketing needs is republished: 

“Standardization of farm products 


| must be the rule in North Carolina if 
i our 
{ competition. In 


farmers expect to meet outside 
all probability one 
of the greatest reasons for the failure 
of our farmers to present a_ better 
showing in the production of food 
stuffs for our people is their persis- 
tent refusal to standardize the pro- 
ducts they sell. 

“The strawberry farmer who fills 
the bottom of his baskets with small 
knotty strawberries and crowns the 
top with delicious large, red berries, 
is only cutting off his nose to spite 
his face. When his crate of straw- 
berries reaches the market the con- 
sumer overturns the baskets and pen- 
alizes the farmer by refusing to buy 
his crate of berries at all or by pay- 
ing the price of knotty berries for the 
whole crate, one half of which would 
bring first-class prices. 

“The good, honest housewife who, 
in her ignorance, sends to town a 
couple of dozen of eggs which, by 
includes six of uncertain 


and furthermore, she brings 
about hard feelings between the mer- 
chant and the consumer. 
“The apple grower who “taces” his 
barrel of apples and fills the center 
of the barrel with off-color, off-shape, 
undersized and wormy apples is 
bringing discredit upon his State and 
low prices for himself and his neigh- 
Upon reaching the market the 


plus many extras. The pro- 
ducer is thereby penalized and the 
consumer is made to pay for the ex- 
tra work of repacking the apples. A 
properly labelled, standardized bar- 
re] will obviate the necessity for re- 
packing, bring better prices for the, 
farmers, and, by cutting out waste, 
the price to the consumer, 
Wives, and them to 
more apples. 

“If the 
will only 


encourage use 
farmers of North Carolina 
standardize their products 
North Carolina, they 
will quickly build up a world-wide 
market for all their products and se- 
cure at least twenty-five per cent bet- 
ter prices. Irish farmers capture@ 
the London markets by standardiz- 
ing; why can’t North Carolina farm- 
ers capture the markets of New York 
standardization? Sharp dealing 
in the marketing of farm products 
brings low prices, overproduction and 
tremendous waste, while square deal- 
standardizing in marketing 
farm products bring greatly increas- 
ed prices and world-wide markets. 


Distribution of Farm Products. 


ISTRIBUTION of farm products in 
North Carolina is characterized 
tremendous waste, complicated 
outworn ideas and general 
dissatisfaction. Lack of proper 


SyYs- 


item of marketing and distribution of 


North 
ribute 


our farm 
Carolina 


products is 
farmers an 


costing 
annual 


| of millions of dollars. 


“One illustration, the marketing of 
will be sufficient to show the 
waste and duplication of service, the 


| loss to the farmer and the loss to the 


consumer, iges that are served 
breakfast table of the 
man in the leading cities of 
Carolina have frequenily 


on 
leading 
North 
passed 


through a 
country tfip. 
ed by the 
and kept 
cient to 


wondertui around-the- 
They have been collect- 
farm wives at odd times 
until the number was suffi- 
carry them to the 
From the country merchant 
they pass to the collector, who makes 
it a business to go through the coun- 
try gathering from the store- 
keepers. The collector ships the eggs 
in large quantities to cities like Rich- 
mond and Baltimore, where they are 
received by wholesale dealers, known 
as commission men. The commis- 
sion men then sell the eggs in large 
quantities to jobbers, who in turn 
sell the eggs to the retailer, the small 
corner grocerymen. Then our city 
housekeeper orders eges over the te!- 
ephone and the groceryman delivers 
the which are of ancient age, 
to the home of the consumer; and fin- 
ally, the family cook stops the merry- 
go-round of the eggs from the hands 
of the farm wife, the store-keeper, 
the collector, the commission man, 
the jobber, the corner groceryman, 
to the city consumer, At each trans- 
fer there is loss in handling, expense 
for trucking, storage and margin of 
profits. 

“The same amount of unnecessary 
waste in more or less degree is found 
in handling the poultry, vegetables, 
fruit, peanuts, and other articles of 
farm produce other than staple crops 
as cotton and tobacco. 

“There is something 
wrong with the present method of 
marketing when the farmer of Hali- 
fax County gets $2 a bag for peanuts, 
which, after taking the merry-go- 
round journey of the commission 
merchant and the jobber, finally 
lands in Guilford County at $7 per 
bag. 

“It is poor encouragement to the 
farmer of Craven County when he 
can get only $1.50 a barrel for white 
potatoes which finally reach the con- 
sumer in Durham County at a 
of $4.80 per barrel. 

“The Buncombe County farmer is 
going slow in mortgaging his land 
for cheap money, repayable in small 
installments over a 
years, in order that he may acquire 
sufficient capital to plant his waste 
farm land in apple orchards when he 
is compelled to sell his apples at $1 
per barrel that have to take a round- 
about journey through several States 
and several cities and finally reach 
the consumer of Wake County at $6 
per barrel. 


nearest 


store. 


ezgzes 


eggs, 


radically 


price 


long period of 


“We need to establish a great sy S- 
tem of community marketing where- 
by the best brains and the best ener- 
gies of the State 
bringing the 
sumer closer 


are employed in 
producer and the con- 
together. Individual 
marketing by the farmer, as well as 
individual marketing by the consum- 
er of the city, has proven a failure in 
North Carolina, as elsewhere in the 
world. We need a system of co-oper- 
ation, or association marketing, 
whereby the products of the farmer 
are offered to the consumer in uni- 
form quantities, thoroughly = stan- 
dardized and guaranteed in quality, 
and thoroughly suited to the require- 
ments of the consumer. The Tar 
Heel farmer will then receive a fair 
market price for all the marketable 
produce that he grow upon bis 
farm.” 


can 


Summary of North Carolina’s Agri- 
cultural Needs. 

Hi following is the conclusion of 

the report of the Commission 
North Carolina’s agricultural needs, 
with regard to credits and marketing 
as written by the sub-committee, con- 
sisting of John Sprunt Hill, E. L. 
Daughtridge, H. Q. Alexander and 
Clarence Poe. 

1. We find that credit costs the 
average North Carolina farmer S per 
cent to 20 per cent normally. 


» 


2. We believe that some form of 


on 


Gq 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
rural credit society, not dependent 
upon our present system of commer- 
cial banks, must be evolved, based on 
the European models but adapted to 
American conditions, with the addi- 
tion, perhaps, of certain other feg- 
tures of our building and loan asso- 
iations. r great need both 
credit and for provid- 
long-time and low rate 
worthy citizens to build 
houses, buy land, drain it, and stock 
it, provide home 
ete. 


c here is 
for short-time 
ing money on 
to enable 
conveniences, ete., 

3. North Carolina has just adopt- 
ed the Torrens system of registering 
land titles, a system which will great- 
ly cheapen and facilitate agricultural 
credit, and which we would commend 
to other States. 

4, At the same time our system 
of taxation should be reformed go as 
to discourage speculation in lands, 
stimulate home-ownership, and stop 
taxing the farmer on the full value 
of a farm he has just contracted for 
when perhaps he has only paid for 
one-fourth of it. 

5. Largely because of our unde- 
veloped marketing system we find 
that North Carolina is importing 
$50,000,000 of food and feed pro- 
ducts which should be produced in 
the State. 

6. One of the chief needs in pro- 

viding markets for these potential 
products and in economical market- 
ing of what we already produce is the 
proper standardization of these pro- 
ducts. 
7. We believe that the main de- 
pendence of our farmers must be self- 
help, but that it is the duty of the 
State through its agricultural agen- 
cies to educate, stimulate, and guide 
their efforts in these respects. 

S. Our farmers need to develop 
a complete system of co-operation in 
(1) getting credit; (2) in buying 
supplies; (3) in buying and using 
machinery; (4) in converting raw 
products into more finished forms, as 
in ginning cotton, grinding grain, 
converting cottonseed into meal and 
oil, milk into cream, butter and 
cheese, etc.; and (5) in marketing 
the finished product directly to the 
consumer, 





Progressive Move of Virginia Dem- 
onstration Agents. 


ROM many sources there come 

most commendable expressions as 
to the splendid exhibit of the Farm 
Demonstration Work at the Ricb- 
mond Fair. With exhibits from 48 
of the 51 counties having Demonstra- 
tion Work visitors had a splendid op- 
portunity to see just what is being 
done by this great agency for the up- 
building of the agricultural interests 
of the State. Virginia’s good exam- 
ple in this matter of county exhibits 
is well worthy of emulation on the 
part of the fair officials of every 
Southern State. It’s up to the State 
Director of Farm Demonstration 
Work in each State to see to it that 
provision is made for a suitable dis- 
play of what is being done in the var- 
ious counties. 


Mf. C. L. Paul, of Beaufort, South 
Carolina, believes that by cutting it 
up a fair silage could be made from 
the marsh grass of the seashore. If 
this proves true on trial, it will af- 
ford the cheapest silage ever put into 
a silo, for it can be gathered into a 
flat at high tide and floated to the 
place where needed. The supply is 
Virtually endless.-—James Henry 
Rice, Jr. 

Our people are buying more hay 
han last year, brought about possi- 
bly because we bought many 
horses last fall. You do right to in- 
sist ‘that we can raise hay cheaper 
than we can buy it and that it 
evidence of reckless farming where 
a farmer has to purchase foreigu 
frown hav. A. J. Moye, Farmville. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
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A RIDE. 


A Prize Picture in Our Young People’s Photograph Contest——Sent in by 
Major Johnson, Powell’s Station, Tennessee. 





THE OLD SCHOOLHOUSE AND 
THE NEW. 


This Week’s Prize Letter. 


IVE years ago we went to school 

in a little poorly furnished one- 
room schoolhouse with rude home 
made benches. Of course, we could 
not pyt up with this for long. 

The first improvement attempted 
was to collect money to buy patent 
desks. This attempt, however, failed 
and we bought no desks thet year. 

Next year the teacher appcinted a 
committee to collect money for * lib- 
rary. We were more successfu. in 
this and bought a good $30 librar,. 

Our next teacher was one of the 
ablest and best rural school teachers 
in the country. She at once saw the 
need of a better school building and 
we went to work for it. We organ- 
ized a Women’s Betterment Associa- 
tion, had several entertainments, 
such as ice cream suppers, oyster sup- 
pers, box parties, etc., and raised a 
good sum of money, and with what 
the county and State gave, and with 
the work the men in the district did, 
we soon had a schoolhouse as good as 
any rural district in the county. It 
has a cloak room at the entrance and 
plenty of large windows. 

The building is painted white and 
green, and is furnished with an or- 
gan, stove, patent desks, several large 
maps, good blaekboards, an emblem 
bearing the school motto, ‘“‘Excelsior,” 
water cooler and individual drinking 
cups and several nice pictures, three 
which we won as prizes for doing the 
most: betterment work. 

We have also bought four 
lamps and a large clock since last 
school. In the belfry hangs a large 
bell and just beneath it is the name 
of the school in large black letters. 

OLLIE SHIELDS. 

Carthage, N. C. 


new 


A Busy Little Girl. 


HAVE gone to school four winters, 

and to a little pay school of one 
month in summer and have not been 
absent a day. But the schoolhouse is 
in sight of our home. 

We -have a good house equipped 
for two teachers; but I am afraid we 
never will have two teachers again, 
for in July they divided our district. 
There are so many darkies here. We 
had to have such a large district. 
Some had to come too far, and they 
thought it best to divide. Each 
school will only number about 40. 

I can make very good bread and 
pies and milk one cow while mother 
milks one. But I like best to play in 


the playhouse and make doll clothes. 
I like to hemstitch, too. 

We children have gardens and 
grow vegetables. Mother gives us 
plants and seeds. Last year we sav- 
ed some nice ‘tomato seeds so we 
could grow the plants; but mother 
gave them to a friend, not knowing 
they were ours. We grow flowers, 
too. I have made some money pick- 
ing cotton and raising chickens. 

Have raised four little orphan 
chickens that I am going to market 
soon. LOTTIE SUSAN BEAM. 

Shelby, N. C. 


Some Physical Culture Exercises. 
OR the past 
school lady 

us exercises to 


two years the high 
teachers have given 
help develop our 
minds and bodies. We always take 
these from ten until half- 
past ten out in the open air. 

In the winter when it is cold our 
teacher lets us play games, such as 
“Third Person,” ‘‘Tap,’”’ ‘‘Dodge,’’ and 
run races. Not only is this great fun 
but it is also a great benefit. 

Some of our best exercises ave to 
help develop the arms and shoulders. 
We are not permitted during this half 
hour to let our shoulders droop 
down, stand on one foot, nor breathe 
with our mouth open. If we practice 
this one-half of an hour every day, 
we will soon hold our shoulders up, 
stand on both feet, and breathe 
through the nose. 

One exercise that we take every 
day is to fling our arms up straight 
and then bend trying to touch the 
ground without bending the knee. At 
first not one could do this, but after 
trying for a week all could. 

ALMA McCLURE. 

Yorkville, S. C. 


exercises 





How I Learned to Swim. 


HERE is one thing a boy ought to 

know how to do. I will tell you 
how I learned. We ordered a pair of 
water-wings that would float a man. 
We would put them around us and 
paddle and kick until we could swim 
withont them. Now we can swim on 
our backs very easily, and our wind 
has got so that now we can swim 
about 50 or 75 yards without stop- 
ping to rest. 

We have 
around us. 


four or five mill-ponds 
So you see we have plen- 
ty of nice places to go in swimming. 
CHARLES E. KOLL. 
Sumter, S. C. 


hope small boy 
“Popcorn for the 

by the 
Washington, D. 


every and girl gets Bul- 


Home” just pub- 
Department of Agriculture, 
C.—Mrs. Hutt. 
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ing can affect it. 
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Go See It At Any First-Class Jew- 


the Famous South Bend Ice-Test! 


NLY a guality watch can stand the drastic test that every 
South Bend Watch passes through—that of being frozen 
7z solid tce for twenty-four hours. 

watch built of such superlative materials, of such remarkable 
workmanship that neither boiling temperature nor below freez- 





~So0uth Rend” 


Life’’ 


Have Him Tell You About 


Think of owning a 


DUQNUNOUUSUUOOUU AUCH 


Waitch 





Surely this is the kind of watch 
you want—a watch that you can 
trust through your lifetime, and 
one you can hand down to your 
children as a treasured heirloom 
when you are gone. 

When you are in town ask the 
leading jeweler to show you the 
new South Bend ‘‘double-roller’’ 
movement. No watch made sur- 
passesit. The South Bend Watch 
is never sold dy mazl. You can 
secure it owly through the retail 
jeweler, who adjusts it and regu- 
lates it to suit your individual 





THE SOUTH BEND WATCH CO., i@ Palmer St.. SOUTH BEND, IND. = 


personality. That is ove reason 
why South Bend Watches are such 
superb time-keepers., 


Write for the Free 
Booklet Today 


It tells all about this marvelous 

watch, how it 
is made, the 
amazin¢ testsit 
goes through, 
and why you 
will find it so 
exactly suited 
to your re- 
quirements. 
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Practically Indestructible 


pecial Offer. 


YA. fortunate purchase enabled 
ge hg ws to secure a limited amount of brand 
fo new, high grade corrugatediron and galvanized . 
steel roofing, some of which we are of-ering, whileit 
Tas’ .25 a square of 1(0sq. ft., f.0.b. 


Y Zr 
SS 7. ts, for as low as $1 
cars, Chicago. 


we can save you on oe Ves roofing purchases. 


$ ] ° 2 5 remarkable money-saving roofing offer been made. 


what kind or me of mantic oe ae eg obo 
teel or ready roofing, rubber surfaced, pebble, ma a 
suns sonny Heme need with just the kind you want. Write today for— 


FREIGHT-PREPAID PRICES 


and let us prove that we can save you big money on every 

kind of Roofing, Siding and Ceiling. 

cessary for re-roofing your house, barn, grana: 

house. We can also furnish you the siding, con 
ETAL ROOFINGS AR! 


before in the history 0 


Per 100 Sq. Ft. 
Buys Best 


STEEL 


winter; do not taint rain water; with o 


Steel Roofing 


This is only one example of how much 


Never 


the roofing business has such @ 


It doesn’t make a bit of difference 
to buy—corrugated, iron, galvanized 
flint or gravel coated—we can i 


Wecan furnish you the material ne- 
, church, residence, garage or poultry 
ctor pipe, eaves trough, and everything 


inary care will last a lifetime. 


needed. M E BEST and cheapest in the long run, easiest to lay, 
7 0 0 FI N G longest life, non-absorbent; fire and lightning proof; cooler in summer, warmer in 


New, Heavy, Galvanized Roofing 2%4¢ per Sq. Ft. 
Just another example of how hard we’ve smashed roofing prices this season. Never before 
and probably never again will you be able to buy such roofing at this price. 


We Save You Money 


Nowis the time to send in your order for 
this roofing—don’t délay it a single day. Evenif you 
do not intend to use i for several months to come, 
send your order in now with a reasonable deposit 
which will proteet you in your purehase, and the ma- 
terial will be shipped when you are ready to use it. 
Metal Roofings are best and cheapest in the long run 
easiest to lay, longest life, non-absorbent; fire an 
lightning proof, cooler in summer, warmer in winter; 
won’t taint water; with ordinary care lastsa lifetime. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. 


Prominently known everywhere to the pub- 
lic for 20 years as the great ““Price Wreckers” 
and now owned by the Harris Bros. Co., have decided 
that their best interests require'that the name of the 

rincipal owners of the company be more prominent- 
y brought to the public’s notice. There is no change 
in our business, except that the four Harris Bros. 
will, in the future, advertise and sell their goods, 
under the name of the Harris Bros. Company, im- 
stead of the Chicago House Wrecking Co. 


Write Today For Free Samplies—and Freight 


REMEMBER, no matter what kind of roofing you are contemplat- 


ing buying—corrugated steel or ready roofing—it will pay you to hold off a few 
days until you first get our free samples and freight prepaid prices. 


Prepaid 


Just drop us a postal. 


Wewill absolutely prove to you that, quality for quality, we are underselling all compe- 


tition by a wide margin. 


‘ou run no risk in sending us your order. Our b 
tee, backec by this $10,000,000 Company fully protects you. 


HARRIS BROS. CO., 35th & Iron Sts., Dept. BN- st 


inding guaran- 
Write for free samples today. 


Chicago | ad tt oo 





ADMIRAL 2-MAN PRESS 
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Fe She 
--TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL-- 





Box 402, 
al 


Send us your name and address with 10 cents 
for postage, and we will send you this high- 
grade hollow ground razor on 10 days free 
trial. Shave with it as often as you please, 
then if you wish to keep it, send $1.50 for our 
fine strop and hone and the razor is yours. 


CAROLINA CUTLERY CO., Dept A, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Save 50c 


a Garment 


The saving on every single garment 
of Hanes Winter Underwear is 
just fifty cents, because it is* really 
worth every cent of a dollar 
and the Hanes Union Suits 
are worth twice as much, 
yet they sell for a dollar. 

The frills are all lefe 

off and the warmth’ 

and strength and wear 
\ are put to the very limit, 
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withs quality of material > é 
workmanship used with a 
generous hand. Then, there 
are these exclusive features —™ 
to make Hanes Winter Unde 

the better underwear: * the Gok 
collarette that fits snugly around: Ke 
$ neck and keeps in the warmth; the’ 
‘reinforced shoulders that make the 
arment stay up where it belongs; the im- 
proved wrist-hugging cuffs that can’t stretch 
and the sturdy waistband and, last and best; 
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fthe unbres Skable seam 


that won't rip. “fou get your m 
Go to the deal your nearest t 












i, back or a new garment if it does. 
who sells Hanes Winter Underwear 

d look it ove ge ag a wi _—~ underwear sold for a half-dollar 
you'll s better. If your dealer doesn't sell 

anes, write tg us for = Bis pot who does. 
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THE BEST IS EBs E CHEAPEST. 


NO OTHER. 
LIKE IT 








cal 
BALL MOST 
BEARING PACT PoPutar 
NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME, 


OUR WARRANTY ON THIS MACHINE NEVER EXPIRES. 


This machine is built upon honor, not on contract; it is made for lifelong service, 
Geta NEW HOME and the sewing machine question will be settled for life. 
authorized dealers only. Ail parts areinterchangeable. Write for our literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. Dept. F 
DONT PAY TWO PRICES 


Save $8.00 to $22.00 on 
JHoosier Ranges 
and Heaters 


Wiy not buy the Best when you can 


“Sold by 














is the only range with 


Stone Oven Bottom buy them at such low unheard-of 
A Perfect Baker Factory prices. Our new 
» No-Odor” Hood improvements absolutely 


surpass anything ever pre- 
duced, Save enough on a 
single stove to buy your 
winter's fuel. Thirty days 
free trial in your own home 
before you buy. Send postal 

po A for . 

312 State st.. Marion. Ind. 


Dustless Ash Sifter 
Saves 3{ fuel and 3 labor. 
Try itin YOUROWN HOME— 
30 days-- no expense to you. 
Freight prepaid —- Credit if 
desired. No Dealers’ Profits, 

~ Write today for free book 
The Imperial Steel Range Co. 

Esch 213 Detroit Ave,.Cleveland, 0. 








Hoosier Stove Co, 





aatelalaliatc@agcecla 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- 





mer at Small Cost. 

Send Postal.for New Water Supply 

Pian. it will bring you 100 pictures 

of it in-actual use: Do it Now 

Aermotor Co., 1144 S. Campbell Av., Chicago 
Aermotor Co., 2d and Madison Streets, Oakiand, 


New Feather Beds Only $6.50 


Full weight 36 pounds. New, clean and odorless. 6 

ry pound pillows $1.08 per oon. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Duck and goose beds $9.60 u Catalog Free. Aadress, 
THERN FEATHER AND PILLOW CoO,, 

Dept. 1019, - reensboro, N.C. 


We again make our unparalleled offer of free pil- 
lows with your order enclosing $10 for our fa- 
mous 36-lb feather bed. All made of new sani- 
tary feathers; best ticking and equipped with 








Freight prepald. 
We also have pure Goose 
beds at $15.00 and $18.09, 
io Delivery guaranteed. 
Money beck if not satis- 
fied. Age nts ah ake big 
money IRNER & 
CORNWELL, De pt B.M. 
- Me mphis, Tenn., or 
Charlotte, N. C. 


sanitary ventilators. 
on 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 

protected positions in U. S. Service| Thousands of 
vacancies every year. There is a big chance here for 
you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet $-1187. Noobligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C 
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HE thought of old, dear things is in thine eyes, 


OUR FARM WOMEN. 


OCTOBER. 
Tt Musing on days thine heart hath sorrow of, 


Old joy, dead hope, dear love. 


I see thee stand where all thy sisters meet 
To cast down at thy feet 
The garnered largess of the fruitful year, 
And on thy cheek a tear. 


Thy glory flames in every blade and leaf 

To blind the eyes of grief; 

Thy vineyards and thine orchards bend with fruit 
That sorrow may be mute; 


A hectic splendor lights thy days to sleep, 
Ere the gray dusk may creep 

Sober and sad along thy dusty ways, 

Like a lone nun, who prays; 


High and faint-heard thy passing migrant calls; 
Thy lazy lizard sprawls 

On his gray stone, and many 
About the hedge, asleep; 


slow winds creep 


The sun swings farther towards his love, the South, 
To kiss her glowing mouth; 

And death, who steals among thy purpling bowers, 
Is deeply hid in flowers. 


Would that thy streams were Lethe, and might flow 
Where lotus blossoms blow, 

And all the sweets wherewith thy riches bless 
Might hold no bitterness! 


Would, in thy beauty, we might all forget 

Dead days and old regret, 

And through thy realm might fare us forth to roam, 
Having no thought for home! 


And yet I feel beneath thy queen’s attire, 
Woven of blood and fire, 

Beneath the golden glory of thy charm 
Thy mother heart beats warm, 


And if, mayhap, a wandering child of thee, 

Weary of land and sea, 

Should turn him homeward from his dreamer’s quest 
To sob upon thy breast, 


Thine arm would fold him tenderly, te prove 
How thine eyes brimmed with lo* z, 

And thy dear hand, with all a mother’s care, 
Would rest upon his hair. 


—John Charles MeNeill, in ‘‘SSongs Merry and Sad.” 





TENDER MEATS AND HOW TO GET THEM. 


Some Conversations at a Domestic Science Demonstration, and a 
Little Talk About the Structure of Meats and How to Cook Them, 














By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


T= other day I was in the do- 
mestic science booth of the 
Southern Railway, at a fair in 
Mississippi, and a sweet-faced little 
woman said, ““‘What would you do to 
get good meats?” 

“Do you buy or 


grow them?” [ 
asked. 

“Buy,” she re- 
plied. 


‘“That’s easy,” I 
made answer, 
“tell the butcher 
long enough 
ahead of time and 
takenothing 


MRS. HUTT. 


else.” 

“No good,’ came the answer, I 
have never had a good steak in this 
tewn in my life. 

The sequel to this is that within 
half an hour a butcher happened 
along. He discussed the merits of 
the meats that were prepared and on 
exhibition. The young lady in charge 
said to him, ‘“‘Can you supply me to- 
morrow morning with two steaks, ‘T’ 
‘bone’ within a few ribs of the hip or 


shoulder joints, and at least two 
inches thick?” 
He said ‘‘yes’” and when they ar- 


rived what do you think he had sent? 
He had sent just as fine steaks as 
could have been obtained in the Chi- 
cago stock yards. The difference was 
not in the butcher, it was in the 
knowledge of the woman who order- 
ed. 

Suppose we follow that steak right 
on from the time Miss Woolfolk re- 
ceived it until the men smacked their 
lips over*it and one man said: ‘“‘Sure 


enough, I ain’t never tasted a steak 
like this yer’ since the time I wus in 
New York, Jinnie,’ ‘““Why don’t you 
get steaks like this?’’ 

I felt like taking her in my arms 
and shielding her from the blame of 
all her mistaken upbraiding when 
she said plaintively: ‘‘The butcher 
don’t send me that kind of meat and 
the cook don’t cook it that way.” 


A Little Lecture on the Cooking of 
Meats. 


ET us understand meat,’ Miss 
Woolfolk said, ‘‘and then we can 
discuss its selection and cooking. Meat 
is a proteid, which means that, like 
eggs and milk and cheese, its chief 
work is to make new cells, tissues, 
muscles for the body. If you ever 
get the opportunity to see it through 
the microscope, do so, and you will 
see that it is made of little bundles 
of tiny sacks very much like the lar- 
ger sacks of juice in the orange. The 
walls of these little bags is the pro- 
teid, the juice inside is called the ex- 
tractive and contains the mineral 
matter and the stimulating qualities, 
while between the sacks is the gela- 
tine that makes the soup thick. Bur- 
ied in this gelatine are little globules 
of fat ready for emergencies. Back 
and forth through it are the sinews 
that bear the burden according to 
how these sinews and cell walls are 
developed. The wing of a wild duck 
is tough, its leg is tender; the wing 
of a hen is tender but her leg mus- 
cles have grown tough in scratching 
for many broods. 
“If you pause a minute to reason 
it out you will see that beef tea and 
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beef juice contain only the mineral 
matter and stimulant of meat, but do 
not make new cells and are there- 
fore of little value to the convales- 
cent or anemic, except as a stimulat- 
ing drink. Scraped beef contains all 
these as well as the cell walls, but 
not the sinews that may be hard fora 
child’s or invalid’s stomach to handle. 

“When selecting the cut, do so with 
an eye as to whether you want tough 
or tender meat. If tender, get tender 
meat and cook it as such; if tough, 
treat it likewise. Some folks ask for 
tender meat, get tough meat and 
then, tough or tender, proceed to 
beat and frizzle it and end by blam- 
ing the butcher. 

“For tender meat, let it be from a 
tender part of the body,—as well ex- 
pect neck to be tender as a mule’s 
heel—get it thick so that you can put 
it on a hot pan or in a hot oven to 
sear the outside and keep in the 
juices. Don’t beat the steak and lose 
all the extractive you can. If it is in 
the beef block, it is not in the steak. 
Get it in time to keep it just as long 
as you can without spoiling, that the 
engymes or digestive extracts in 
ihe meat itself may soften it. If you 
cannot keep it because you have no 
cold place, put some lemon juice on 
it. When the stomach receives it it 
pours hydrochlorine upon it and 
while we cannot use that, we can use 
another acid. 

“Therefore, I say, select some time 
before it is needed, rub it with lemon 
juice, never wash it or pound it or 
use lard with it and be sure to cook 
it so as to retain all its flavors. Re- 
member that the less beef is cooked 
the more digestible it is. 

“Now as to tough meat, let me re- 
mind you of the rule ‘proteid cooks 
and hardens at boiling temperature, 
it cooks and softens below boiling 
temperature.’ Therefore, whether it 
be flesh or fowl, put it in boiling wa- 
ter or hot oven, let it harden on the 
outside, get heated through and then 
let it cook long and slowly on the 
back of the stove, in a:‘moderate oven 
or best of all, in the fireless cooker. 

“Greasy meats, like pork or goose, 
should be roasted on a rack that the 
fat may drip away.”’ 


Left Overs Next Week. 


ISS Wolfolk exhibited and ex- 

plained various ways of using 
left-over meat. I wish that I had the 
space to tell about them. I shall tell 
what she did with the left over 
chicken and ham and beef; and your 
husbands will rise up and call you 
blessed if you make dishes half as 
digestible and delicious. 





Gaining Half a Year in the Garden. 


Y PLANTING perennials now half 

a year is gained in the bloom. 
Such ones as columbines, galliardia, 
hollyhocks, phlox, sweet Williams, 
foxgloves, oriental and Iceland pop- 
pies, if the seed are planted now will 
germinate immediately and by Feb- 
ruary or March the plants will be 
ready to be thinned and transplanted, 
the poppies need to be thinned out 


only. Phlox which are planted now 
will bloom by early May and continue 
amass of fragrance and color until 
fall. The total cost of these seed will 
not exceed one dollar and a half. 
And there will be at least 125 phlox, 
as many foxgloves and sweet Wil- 
liams, besides a quantity of colum- 
bine plants, scores of galliardias, gor- 
Zeous poppies and rows of beautiful, 
stately hollyhocks, without which no 
flower garden is complete. However, 
hollyhocks should never be used for 
anything except backgrounds or scat- 
tered clumps in a wild garden. To 
obtain the continuous bloom of phlox 
and galliardias the blooms must be 
kept closely cut. . 

Pansies, chrysanthemums, nastur- 
tiums and the beautiful inevitable 
Sweet peas may all be very profitably 
planted now. Pansies if planted now 
will bloom in March. The best ef- 
fects in pansies are obtained by 
planting all of a color together. 
Chrysanthemums should be planted 
now for bloom next summer and fall. 
Be careful not to get them too thick. 
The beautiful tropical-looking nas- 
turtium, if planted now, will give the 
earliest and finest display next spring, 
blooming in April, something that 
cannot be accomplished by spring 
planting. 

Also the delicately fragrant sweet 
pea, which has a charm all its own. 
The Spencer is the largest and finest 
variety and if sown in September, un- 
der favorable conditions will yield 
blossoms in early May whose stems 
are from 12 to 14 inches long, four 
blossoms each and each bloom two 
inches across. If the weather is se- 
vere the young plants should be pro- 
tected by brush, leaves or litter of 
some kind. E. C. S. 





Whee Gee Bend of Wem ix 
Doing in Alabama. 


E PUT in a teacher’s desk and 

chair, a cooler, and individual 
drinking cups in our school last ses- 
sion, and will have all inside work 
painted before school opens this fall. 
Kept the roads dragged after each 
rain and we found it easier getting 
about during the winter, not so much 
mud. 

We hope to do good in improving 
school grounds, setting out trees, ete. 
We want to teach the children to love 
order and attractive things. 

MRS. C. S. HERRINGTON. 

Sumterville, Ala. 





Butter Making in the Warmer Parts 
of the South. 
ERE is a letter I received the 


other day: 
Dear Mrs. Hutt: I wish to call your atten- 
tion to one point in your article in the Sep- 


tember 20 issue of The Progressive Farmer, 
hoping you may be able to devise a way out 
of the difficulty. : 

You say in regard to making butter in the 
South like the Wisconsin creamery butter: 
“She cah, I can, you can, It is just having 
some one show us how, and then following 
directions.’’ 

Is that really all? One very essential point 
in butter-making is temperature. I have 
pondered the subject a good deal and I can’t 


(Continued on page 23.) 
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Do You Know 
Where “Ladies’ Home 
Journalville” Is? 


That is what a suburb of a South- 
ern city is called, because it is built 
up entirely of the small house- 
plans published in Zhe Ladies’ 
FHlome Journal. And all say it is 
“Sone of the prettiest suburbs” 
they have ever seen! 


Over 25,000 houses have been built 


in the United States from plans pub- 
lished in Zhe Ladtes’ Home Journal. 


For 20 years these plans have been 
published and new ones are con- 
stantly being given now. 


Then, there is an Architectural 
Editor attached to Zhe Ladies Home 
Journal, who answers by mail, free 
of charge, any question about 
house-building, and an Interior 
Decoration Editor, who solves all 
problems about how to make a 
home pretty inside. 


Last year these two editors answered 
11,000 letters— quickly, fully and 
authoritatively: not in print or in 
the magazine, but by mail: a per- 
sonal service direct and intelligent. 


What these editors have learned in 
20 years about house plans is at your 


service. A booklet, entitled **’ The 


Story of 600,000 Invisible Hands,” 
tells something about thisservice. A 
postal-card request will bring a copy. 








A year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal, | 
by mail, costs $1.50, or it may be bought from any, 
Newsdealer or Boy Agent at 15 cents a copy. 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY } 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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YTRHE Hoke County, Arkansas, Democrat carries 

this line in big type across the title page: 
“Again and Yet Again, Get Good Roads and Good 
Schools and Good Churches, and Good Living Will 
Evermore Be and Abide With You.” 





E SURE to read Charles Cotton Moore’s article 
in this issue and make arrangements for put- 
ting your cotton under cover. Also make an effort 
to find out whether the cotton buyers on your 
market have given the farmer the benefit of grades 
above middling—paying him the higher prices 
such grades should command. We expect to dis- 
cuss these subjects more fully next week or the 
week after. 





ON’T fail to read our great “Block of Three’’ 

subscription offer on page 2. We are making 
this offer for a limited time for the sole purpose 
of getting 25,000 new readers before January first. 
If you believe it will be a good thing for your 
meighborhood to get more people in it as readers 
of The Progressive Farmer, then we want your 
help in this campaign. The offer makes it easy 
for you to get new readers. 





HE average condition of the corn crop on Octo- 

ber 1 was estimated at 65.3, against 82.2 last 
year, and a ten-year average of 80.6. For the 
Southern States, the following figures are given: 
Virginia, 85; North Carolina, 85; South Carolina, 
85; Georgia, 87; Alabama, 78; Mississippi, 81; 
Tennessee, 66; Arkansas, 70; Louisiana, 84; Tex- 
as, 78. This means that the South has an average 
crop or better, while that of the country at large 
is decidedly short. 





NTHRACNOSE has again given much trouble 

to many of our cotton farmers this year; and 
again the writer has heard most complaints from 
those -who grew the Half-and-Half variety. [t 
’ will be recalled that The Progressive Farmer spe- 
cifically stated last spring it would not advertise 
this variety this year because of the many com- 
plaints about anthracnose in it last year. It is a 
pity that a great number of readers did not heed 
our implied warning. 


FEW years ago,” said an eastern North Caro- 

lina farmer to us a few days ago, ‘“‘we thought 
we were doing fairly well if we made three or 
four barrels of corn to the acre. Now a man must 
make ten, fifteen, or twenty barrels per acre to be 
regarded as a passably good farmer.” This brings 
out the fact that while farmers in the sandhills 
section have greatly increased their yields, farmers 
in the other parts of the State have been going 
forward almost as rapidly. 





R. W. L. Poteat, President of Wake Forest 

College (Baptist), is proposing a form of rural 
co-operation for his denomination which, in our 
opinion, other denominations would do well to 
consider. He advocates having churches of the 
Same denomination, contiguous to each other, 
“group themselves in a field and locate a pastor 
in their midst,”’ in a country parsonage. Certainly, 
meither the country church nor country social life 
can ever be what it should be until the pastor of 
the country church lives the life of the people he 
wishes to serve. 





N IMPORTANT meeting will be held at Co- 

lumbia, South Carolina, Saturday, November 
8, 1913, in the interest of a larger effort to eradi- 
cate the cattle ticks in South Carolina. The fol- 
lowing men are behind this movement: Dr. E. M. 
Nighbert, in charge of tick eradication in South 
Carolina and Georgia, with headquarters at At- 
lanta, Georgia; State Veterinarian, Dr. M. Ray 
Powers, Clemson College, South Carolina; J. F. 
Fahey, J. M. Napier, Congressman Lever, B. H. 
Rawl, Chief of the United States Dairy Division, 
the Secretaries of State commercial organizations, 
and leading agriculturists of the State. This move- 


ment is one which should have the active support 
of every progressive South Carolinian. The cattle 
ticks are destroying thousands of dollars for South 
Carolina every year, which, if properly expended, 
would eradicate the ticks from the entire State in 
a year or two. Now that it is so thoroughly es- 
tablished that the ticks can be easily eradicated, it 
is little short of criminal for any State or people 
to submit longer to their ravages. The State of 
South Carolina could well afford to spend $100,- 
000 a year until the work is completed. The Co- 
lumbia Chamber of Commerce is sponsor for this 
meeting, and we hope every reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will give the movement active 
support. 





A Better Chance to Educate Boys in the 
Country Than in Town. 


E SAW a friend the other day, an unusually 
W successful farmer, who said that he 

thought he would have to move to town in 
order to educate his children; and yet he was 
rightly lamenting the serious losses he would 
suffer in leaving the good home he had built and 
the fine farm he had developed. 

And then we put this question to him: ‘“Sup- 
pose you were to take the money that you will 
lose by moving to town and use it to increase the 
salary of the teacher in your country district— 
wouldn’t it be enough to insure a good teacher, 
not only for your children, but for all the other 
children of the district as well?” And this intelli- 
gent man seemed never to have thought it out 
that way at all before! 5 


% 





It is a great mistake to move to tewn to educate 
your boys. Important as it is for children to have 
good school advantages, it is even more important 
for them to develop habits of industry, thrift, and 
self-reliance, and there is a ten times better chance 
for the development of these qualities on the farm 
than in town; while there are in town ten times as 
many chances that a boy will develop habits which 
will leave him “not fitten to stop a gully with,” as 
Uncle Remus puts it. It isa very plain and truth- 
ful statement of the case which Dr. G. S. Dicker- 
man gives in the September Atlantic Monthly: 

“People flock to the cities for the advan- 
tages there offered, and find disadvantages. 

Parents sell their wholesome country homes 

because of their children, and go where there 

are grand churches, superior schools, and at- 
tractive libraries, to find themselves in close 
proximity to drinking saloons, dance-halls, 
gambling dens, and indescribable allurements 
to vice. Is that better for their boys and 
girls, or is the new atmosphere heavy with 
influences that are a peril? There are fifty 
churches in a city and a thousand saloons. 

The churches are open one day and two or 

three evenings in each week. The saloons are 

open every week-day all day long and far into 
the night. * * * ”’ 

The country boy largely escapes these ruinous 
temptations, and he also has a continual drill in 
habits of industry. The farm boy simply cannot 
escape work if he has the right sort of parents. 
He must feed the horses, milk the look 
after the hogs and chickens, and attend to a score 
of other regular duties, even when he is going to 
school or when harder farm work is not pressing. 

But it is really difficult to find opportunities for 
training the town boy in habits of systematic in- 
dustry; and this is largely why the country boy 
outstrips him in his own home later in life. 


* * * 


cows, 


No education is worth much without a willing- 
ness to work, a willingness to do the hardest sort 
of work when necessary, and a five-months school 
in the country, with farm training in the habits 
of industry will do more to really educate a boy 
than nine months schooling in town. As a matter 
of fact, too, almost every town votes a heavier 
special tax for schools than*your country district 
even considers; and if, instead of moving to town, 
you will spend the same amount of trouble and 
half the amount of money trying to get special 
taxes and special school funds for your country 
school district, you can get thoroughly satisfactory 
schools in your own district. 

And, in any case, don’t forget that there is no 
training for a boy like being bred to work. As 
Charles Kingsley has well said: 


“Thank God every morning when you get 
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up that you have something to do that day 
which must be done whether you like it or 
not. Being forced to work and .forced to do 
your best, will breed in you temperance and 
self-control, diligence and strength of will, 
cheerfulness and content, and a hundred vir- 
tues which the idle never ‘know.”’ 





A Very Short-Sighted Policy. 


N DISCONTINUING an advertisement an Iili- 
I nois stock breeder writes as follows: 

“The withdrawal (of advertisement) is not 
because of dissatisfaction with the ‘pull’ of 
your paper, but rather because of the fact 
that express rates into Southern territory are 
so outrageously high as to prohibit any busi- 
ness * * * being transacted. My inquiries 
from the South most always ask the express 
rate. When it comes to paying the express 
company one-half to two-thirds the value of 
an animal for a ride of thirty-six to forty- 
eight hours, my customers balk. With the 
trade west, it seems to be different, but people 
are alive to the fact that they have to pay an 
express company $5 for a haul of 1,000 miles 
south, whereas the charge is but $2.50 for a 
like distance east.” : 

’ Without at this time going into details as to the 
causes which make the transportation of agricul- 
tural products into or out of the South, or from 
one point to another in the South, cost so much 
more than in other sections of the country, it does 
seem that it is a short-sighted and inconsistent 
policy which leads the transportation companies 
to spend large sums of money and much energy for 
the development of better farming and then fail to 
furnish a transporting rate on the products of the 
farm which will permit them to move freely. 

We realize that the small volume of business in 
agricultural products, other than cotton, fertil- 
izers, etc., is probably the chief cause of our higher 
transportation rates; but with rates which prevent 
the free movement of other agricultural products, 
when is the volume of traffic likely to be much 
greater? 





Farmers and Life Insurance. 





NE trait we need to cultivate in the South 

almost as much as anything else is the old- 

fashioned New England virtue of thrift—sav- 
ing. Especially right now as money for the year’s 
crops is coming in should we inculcate this virtue. 
Of course, you should get all needed tools for the 
farm comforts for the home, waterworks, 
paint for the house, etc., ete., but avoid letting 
agents fool you into paying three or four prices 
for anything; and do not decide suddenly to get 
something you have not long felt the need of. 
Then put any surplus funds into a savings bank, or 
take out a life insurance policy for your family. 
Life insurance has been too much neglected by 
our farmers. 


and 


“Life insurance,’’ as President Roosevelt has 
well said, ‘‘Sputs a premium upon those habits of 
thrift and saving which are so essential to the 
welfare of the people;” and Grover Cleveland put 
the matter straight in his characteristically blunt 


fashion when he said: 


“Get a policy, and then hold on to it. It 
means self-respect, it means that nobody will 
have to put something in a hat for you or 
your dependent ones if you should be snatch- 
ed away from them.” 





A Thought for the Week. 


is so delightful and refreshing to the spirit of 

man did not develop into maturity, there could 
be no summer; and if the ripe luxuriance of mid- 
summer did not pale, we could not have the flam- 
ing glories of the autumn, and if these in turn were 
not buried beneath the white mantle of winter’s 
snow there would not be the springtime resurrec- 
tion which is the universal miracle of the world. 
So it is with life itself. Let no one sigh because 
childhood merges into youth, and youth advances 
to manhood, and manhood retreats before the 
steps of age and age whitens for the grave. There 
could be no splendor of the larger life beyond 
without these progressive changes. Autumn is not 
a signal for vain regrets, but the clarion shout 
that wakens us to renewed anticipations of the 
eternal springtide.--New York Christian Advocate. 


7 THE tender herbage of the springtime which 
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Why and How Farmers Must Co-operate. 





A Valuable Address Delivered by George W. Russell, of the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society, Before a Meeting of the American Commission 


of Agricultural Inquiry 


in Dublin, Ireland. 








tual and progressive a life should not be 

possible in the country as in towns. The 
real reason for the stagnation is that the country 
population is not organized. 

We often hear the expression, “the rural com- 
munity,’’ but where do we find rural communities? 
There are rural populations, but that is altogether 
a different thing. The word “community” implies 
an association of people having common interests 
and common possessions, bound together by laws 
and regulations which express these common in- 
terests and ideals and define the relation of the in- 
dividual to the community. Our rural populations 
are no more closely connected, for the most part, 
than the shifting sands on the seashore. Their 
life is almost entirely individualistic. 

There are persona’ friendships, of course, but 
few economic or social partnerships. Everybody 
pursues his own occupation without regard to the 
occupation of his neighbors. If a man emigrates 
it does not affect the occupation of those who farm 
the land all about him. They go on plowing and 
digging, buying and selling, just as before. They 
suffer no perceptible economic loss by the depar- 
ture of half a dozen men from the district. 

A true community would, of course, be affected 
by the loss of its members. A co-operative society 
if it loses a dozen members, the milk of their cows, 
their orders for fertilizers, seeds, and feeding- 
stuffs, receives serious injury to its prosperity. 
There is a minimum of trade below which its busi- 
ness cannot fall without bringing about a com- 
plete stoppage of its work and an inability to pay 
its employees. That is the difference between a 
community and an unorganized population. 


g HERE is no reason why as intense, intellec- 


Why Country Life Has Been Unprogressive. 


HE difficulty of moving the countryman, which 

has become traditional, is not due to the fact 
that he lives in the country, but to the fact 
that he lives in an unorganized society. If a city 
wants an art gallery or public baths, or recreation 
grounds, there is a machinery which can be set in 
motion, there are corporations and urban councils 
which can be approached. If public opinion is evi- 
dent-—and it is easy to organize public opinion in 
a town—the city representatives will consider the 
scheme, and if they approve and it is within their 
power as a corporation or council, they are able 
to levy taxes to finance the art gallery, public 
bath-houses, recreation grounds, public gardens 
or whatever else. 

Now let us go to to a country district where 
there is no organization. It may be obvious to 
one or two people that the place is perishing and 
the humanity is decaying, lacking some centre of 
life. They want a village hall, but how is it to be 
obtained? They begin talking about it to this per- 
son and that. They ask these people to talk to their 
friends, and the ripples go out weakening and 
widening for months, perhaps for years. I know 
of districts where this has happened. There are in 
all probability hundreds of parishes in Ireland 
where some half-dozen intelligent men want co- 
operative societies or village halls or rural librar- 
ies. They discuss the matter with their neigh- 
bors, but find a complete ignorance on the subject. 
Before enthusiasm can be kindled there must be 
some knowledge. The countryman reads little. 
and it is a long and tedious business before enough 
people are excited to bring them to the point of ap- 
pealing to some expert to come in and advise. 


How Co-operation Remakes Country Life. 


ORE changes often take place within a dozen 

years after a co-operative society is first start- 
ed than have taken place for a century previous. 
I am familiar with a district—-Templecrone, in 
northwest Donegal. It was one of the most 
wretchedly poor districts in Ireland. The farmers 
were at the mercy of the gombeen traders and the 
agricultural middlemen. Then a dozen years ago 
a co-operative society was formed. I am sure the 
oldest inhabitant there will agree that more 
changes for the better for farmers have taken 
place since the co-operative society was started 
than he could remember in all his previous life. 
The reign of the gombeen man is over. The farm- 
ers control their own buying and selling. Their 
organization markets for them the eggs and poul- 
try It procures seeds, fertilizers, and domestic 
requirements. It turns the members’ pigs into 
bacon. They have a village hall and an allied wo- 
man’s organization. They sell the products of the 
women’s industry. They have a co-operative band, 
social gatherings and concerts. They have spread 
out into a half dozen parishes. They have gone 
Southward to Ardara with their propaganda and 
eastwards towards Falcarragh, and in half a dozen 


years in all that district, previously without organ- 
ization, there will be well-organized farmers’ 
guilds, concentrating in themselves all the trade 
of their districts, having meeting-places where the 
opinion of the members can be taken; having a 
machinery, committees, and executive officers to 
carry out whatever may be decided on, and having 
funds, or profits, the joint property of the com- 
munity, which can be drawn upon to finance their 
undertakings. 

You see what a tremendous advantage it is to 
farmers in a district to have such organizations; 
what a lever they can pull and control! You will 
understand the difference between a rural popu- 
lation and a rural community; between people 
loosely knit together by the vague ties of a com- 
mon latitude and longitude, and people who are 
closely knit together in an association and who 
form a true social organism, a true rural commun- 
ity. 


In Twenty-Five Years “the Whole Business of Ire- 
land Will Be Done Co-operatively.” 


OW, you will say I have talked a long while 

round and round the rural community, but I 
have not suggested how it is to be created. I ani 
coming to that. It really cannot be created. It is 
a natural growth when the right seed is planted. 
Co-operation is the seed. Let us take Ireland. 
Twenty-five years ago there was not a single co- 
operative society in the country. Individualism 
was the mode of life. Every farmer manufactured 
and sold as seemed best in his eyes. It was gen- 
erally the worst possible way he could have 
chosen. Then came Sir Horace Plunkett and his 
colleagues, preaching co-operation. 

I believe in half a century the whole business of 
Ireland will be done co-operatively. This is not 
a wild surmise, for we see exactly the same pro- 
cess going on in Denmark, Germany, Italy, an‘ 
every country where the co-operative seed was 
planted. Let us suppose that in a generation all 
the rural industries are organized on co-operative 
lines, what kind of a community should we expect 
to find as the result? How would its members 
live; what would be their relations to one another 
and their community? 

The agricultural scientist is making great dis- 
coveries. The mechanical engineer goes from one 
triumph to another. The chemist already could 
work wonders in our fields if there was a ma- 
chinery for him to work through. We cannot 
foretell the developments in each branch, but we 
can see clearly that the organized community can 
lay hold of discoveries and inventions which the 
individual farmer cannot. It is little for the co- 
operative society to buy expensive threshing sets 
and let its members have the use of them, but the 
individual farmer would. have to save a long time 
before he could raise the needed money. The 
society is a better buyer than the individual. It 
can buy things the individual cannot buy. It is a 
better producer also. The plant for a creamery is 
beyond the individual farmer, but our organized 
farmers in Ireland, small tho they are, find it no 
trouble to erect and equip a creamery with plant 
costing ten thousand pounds. 

The organized rural community of the future 
will generate its own electricity at its central! 
buildings, and run not only its factories and other 
enterprises by this power, but will supply light to 
the houses of its members and also mechanical 
power to run machinery on the farm. One of our 
Irish societies at Roscrea is making arrangements 
for supplying electric lights for the whole town. 


What a Co-operative Farm Community Will Be 
Like. 

N THE organized rural community the eggs, 

milk, poultry, pigs, cattle, grain, and wheat pro- 
duced on the farm and not consumed, or required 
for further agricultural production, will automat- 
ically be delivered to the co-operative business 
center of the district, where the manager of the 
dairy will turn the milk into butter or cheese, 
and skimmilk will be returned to feed the com- 
munity’s pigs. The poultry and egg department 
will pack and dispatch the fowl and eggs to mar- 
ket. The mill will grind the corn and return it 
ground to the member, or there may be a co-oper- 
ative bakery to which some of it may go. The 
pigs will be dealt with in the abattoir, sent as 
fresh pork to the market or be turned into bacou 
to feed the members. We may be certain that 
any intelligent rural community will try to feed 
itself first and will only sell the surplus. It will 
realize that it will be unable to buy any food half 
as good as the food it produces. 

The community will hold in common all the 
best machinery too expensive for the members to 
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buy individually. The agricultural laborers will 
gradually become skilled mechanics, able to direct 
threshers, binders, diggers, cultivators, and new 
implements we have no conception of now. They 
will be members of the society sharing in its 
profits in proportion to their wages even as the 
farmer will in proportion to his trade. The co- 
operative community will have its own carpen- 
ters, smiths, mechanics, employed in its work-shop 
at repairs or in making those things which can 
profitably be made locally. 


Developing Social and Business Qualities. 





HERE may be a laundry where the washing—a 

heavy burden for the women—vwill be done; 
for we may be sure that every scrap of powei 
generated will be utilized. One happy invention 
after another will come to lighten the labor of 
life. There will be, of course, a village hall with 
a library and gymnasium, where the boys and 
girls will be made straight, athletic, and graceful. 
In the evenings, when the work of the day is done, 
if we went into the village hall we would find a 
dance going on perhaps, or a concert. There might 
be a co-operative choir or band. 

There would be a committee room where the 
council of the community would meet once a week, 
for their enterprises would have grown, and the 
business of such a parish community might easily 
be over $500,000, and would require constant 
thought. There would be no slackness on the part 
of the council in attending, because their fortunes 
would depend on their communal enterprises, and 
they would have to consider reports from the 
Managers and officials of the various departments. 

Intelligence would be organized as well as busi- 
ness. The women would have their own associ- 
ations, to promote domestic economy, care of the 
sick and the children. The girls would have their 
own industries of embroidery, crochet, lace, dress- 
making, weaving, spinning, or whatever new indus- 
tries the awakened intelligence of women may de- 
vise and lay hold of as the peculiar labor of their 
sex. The business of distribution of the produce 
and industries of the community would be carried 
on by great federations, which would attend to 
export and sale of the products of thousands of 
societies. 


farmers Must Have Complete Control of Their 
Business. 


WOULD lay down certain fundamental proposi- 

tions, which, I think, should be accepted without 
reserve as a basis of reform. First, that the farm- 
ers must be organized to have complete control 
over all the business connected with their indus- 
try. Dual control is intolerable. Agriculture will 
never be a satisfactory condition if the farmer is 
relegated to the position of a manual worker on 
his land; if he is denied the right of a manufac- 
turer to buy the raw materials of his industry on 
trade terms; if other people are to deal with his 
raw materials, his milk, cream, fruit, vegetables, 
livestock, grain, and other produce; and if these 
capitalist middle agencies are to manufacture the 
farmers’ raw material into butter, bacon, or what- 
ever else; are to do all the marketing and export, 
paying farmers what they please, on the one hand, 
and charging the public as much as they can on 
the other hand. 

The existence of these middle agencies is re- 
sponsible for a large proportion of the increased 
cost of living, which is the most acute problem of 
modern industrial communities. They have too 
much power over the farmer and are too expensive 
a luxury for the consumer. It would be very un- 
businesslike for any country to contemplate the 
permanence in national life of a class whose per- 
sonal interests are always leading them to fleece 
both producer and consumer alike. So the first 
fundamental idea for reformers to get into their 
minds is that: farmers, through their own co-oper- 
ative organizations, must control the entire busi- 
ness connected with agriculture. There will not 
be so much objection to co-operative sale as to 
co-operative purchase by the farmers. But one is 
as necessary as the other. 

Truly, the creation of a rural civilization is the 
greatest need of our time. It may not come in 
our days, but we can lay the foundations of it, 
preparing the way for the true prophet when he 
will come. The fight now is not to bring people 
back to the land, but to keep those who are on the 
land contented, happy, and prosperous. And we 
must begin by organizing them to defend what is 
left to them, to take back, industry by industry, 
what was stolen from them. We must organize 
the country people into communities. 





MPROVE your churches,’’ says an editorial in 
the Conway, South Carolina, Field; and the ad- 
vice is sound. What we need at this time, however, 
is more money for the pastors rather than for the 
church building, if either must suffer. In view of 
the high cost of living, the salaries of our country 
preachers ought to be double what they were ten 
years ago. How does the salary of your pastor 
compare with what it was then? 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








TIMELY LIVESTOCK NOTES. 





clover and oats for fall and win- 

ter grazing and sowed this late 
they are more likely to be killed by 
the winter freezes; but it is not too 
late to sow wheat for spring grazing 
or to make early hay. 

2 .No opportunity to save hay or 
roughage should be overlooked this 
fall. Feedstuffs are certain to be 
scarce and high-priced next spring. 
Even poor roughage with a very little 
cottonseed meal will keep the idle, 
mature cattle and horses in good con- 
dition. 

3. The colts and calves now being 
weaned should be eating well before 
being deprived of their mothers’ milk. 
It is also important that they get suf- 
ficient protein to make bone and 
muscle. 

4. This is the season when young, 
growing cattle and colts are likely to 
suffer for lack of feed in the pas- 
tures. Do not get too busy to give 
these young things some attention. 

5. Dry cattle and other mature 
farm animals may live on the range 
all winter, but it is always poor econ- 
omy to delay feeding until the stock 
is so poor and weak that extra-care 
and feed are necessary to keep them 
from dying.. 

6. The fattening hogs may do 
well grazing cowpeas, soy beans or 
peanuts, but these feeds contain too 
much protein and even tho corn is 
high-priced it will pay to feed the 
hogs corn or some other starchy feed 
when they are grazing the legumes. 


- IS now too late to sow crimson 


A good price will be received for the 
corn and the legumes will produce 
more and cheaper pork. 

7. For the last three or four 
weeks of the fattening period, make 
one-fourth the ration cottonseed 
meal, especially if the hogs are being 
fed corn, sweet potatoes or any other 
feed low in protein. But do not feed 
cottonseed meal to hogs for more 
than three or four weeks. 

8. This is the season of the year 
when preparations should be made 
for winter care of livestock, especial- 
ly the young animals. They need a 
place where they are protected from 
wind and rain. z 

9. In wet weather the barn lot is 
generally a quagmire or mudhole. 
There is still time to arrange the lots 
so that feeding and othe: work may 
be done, or at least the barn reached, 
without wading through mud and 
filth. 

10. One of the most important 
and largest profits from the feeding 
of livestock is lost or greatly reduced 
when the saving of the manure is ne- 
glected. The value of stable manure 
was known to the tillers of the soil 
2,000 years ago but we have not yet 
formed the habit of properly caring 
for it. The manure formed from the 
feed consumed this winter should at 
least be worth half the value of the 
feed. If this be true, surely it is not 
economy to allow half the value of 
the manure to be lost by leaching or 
by failure to hold the liquid portions 
by providing sufficient bedding. 








A HUNDRED-ACRE HOG FARM. 


The Mistaken Policy of Risking 
Everything on One Crop or Line of 
Farming. 


READER wishes to know if hog 

raising can be made profitable on 
a 100-acre farm, devoted exclusively 
to the growing of feeds for hogs? 

We do not know of any data, based 
on such a system of hog raising, 
which can be used to answer this 
question. The answer might be, Yes; 
but to make it come true, extra good 
management would have to follow. 
On the other hand, the answer might 
be, No; and in most cases this answer 
would be nearer correct than the 
first. 

The ‘“‘one-crop”’ method of stock- 
raising is usually little more success- 
ful than any other ‘‘one-crop’’ sys- 
tem of farming, and it remains a fact 
beyond doubt, that one-crop systems 
of farming have generally been fail- 


ures, whenever and wherever fol- 
lowed. 

Perhaps this idea, which seems to 
be thoroughly implanted in the 


Southern farmer, that he must give 
the whole resources of the farm over 
to stock-raising or raise no stock at 
all, is more largely responsible than 
any other one thing for the many 
failures which we have made at stock 
raising. 

Why should anyone devote the 
whole resources or energies of a farm 
to the production of hogs for pork? 
It is certain that the laborers, teams, 
implements, etc., cannot be employed 
to as good advantage as in a properly 
arranged system of mixed farming or 
stock-raising. 

Then, it is also apparent that if 
hogs in sufficient numbers are kept 
to consume all the feed produced a 
favorable season, much feed will have 
to be purchased when the feed crops 
are reduced by one-fourth or one- 
third, as they may easily be by an 
unfavorable season. 

It also requires much better man- 
agement to make a farm devoted ex- 
clusively to one line of stock-raising 
of this sort profitable than to make 
mixed farming profitable. The genius 
succeeds and his success is probably 
the greater because of his specializa- 


tion; but the average man fails, be- 
cause of the greater difficulties, and 
his failure is also the greater because 
of his specialization. If the eggs are 
not broken, it is more economical to 
put them all in one basket, because 
they can be handled to better advan- 
tage; but if the eggs in the one bas- 
ket are broken, then it would have 
been better to have had some of them 
in another basket. 

The great American supply of sur- 
plus hogs produced in the Corn Belt 
are not raised on large hog farms, 
nor on farms devoted exclusively to 
pork production. The American pork 
supply is the product of the general 
Corn Belt farm, where a few hogs are 
raised as only one of the many lines 
of mixed farming. 

What the South needs is more live- 
stock on every farm to consume those 
feedstuffs which it is necessary to 
grow to build up our soil fertility, in 
order that the cotton crop may be 
grown on fewer acres, at less cost per 
bale of cotton produced. 

Hogs grown on such a basis, when 
reasonably well managed are profit- 
able and pay a good rental on the 
land devoted to the production of 
their feeds, but hogs as a ‘“‘one-crop” 
too closely resembles ‘‘gambling”’ or 
“plunging” to be a safe procedure for 
the average man. 





Give the Hogs a Balanced Ration. 


HE Progressive Farmer has had 

much to say about balancing the 
ration for hogs but many do not seem 
to attach much importance to the 
subject. They are prone to consider 
such things as “theory” or ‘“‘scien- 
tific’ and treat them with contempt. 
As a matter of fact, balancing a ra- 
tion is nothing more nor less than 
simply giving an animal what exper- 
fence or experiment has shown is best 
for him and that which brings the 
most economical results 

The “theoretical” feeder turns his 
hogs on cowpeas, soy beans or pea- 
nuts and because they do well, he 
thinks there is nothing in balancing 
the ration. On the other hand, the 
“practical” feeder, guided by science 
or information obtained from accur- 
ate experiments, feeds his hogs a 


fourth or third of a ration of corn 
while they are eating cowpeas, soy 
beans or peanuts, and obtains a dol- 
lar a bushel for his corn and also 
better returns from the legumes har- 
vested by the hogs. 

We regret that already this fall we 
have seen hogs eating corn alone and 
others having only cowpeas or soy 
beans. 

Sweet potatoes would balance the 
legumes and tankage would balance 
the corn, but it is better to grow the 
legumes, and corn or sweet potatoes 
to balance the ration, than to feed 
corn and buy tankage. It will pay 
better, however, to buy tankage to 
feed with corn—one part of tankage 
to eight parts of corn by weight— 
than to feed corn alone, even if you 
have grown the corn. Tankage may 
be fed in slops, mixed with other 
feed, or even dry. It will usually be 
eaten in any form it is offered. But 
when the hogs have been fed to with- 
in three or four weeks of selling or 
killing time, whether they have been 
fattened on legume crops which they 
harvested or on corn and tankage, 
change the feed to one part of cotton- 
seed meal to three parts of corn by 
weight. The hogs will make good 
and economical gains on this mixture 
and the carcass will be of as good, or 
better quality. 





Here’s Another Good Pig Record. 


HAVE just read Mrs. Kilgore’s let- 
ter about her hogs. I will tell of 
mine. 

Three years ago this coming Jan- 
uary I bought two two-month-old 
gilts for $20 and $2.75 express. We 
already had a male. In December of 
that year they both together brought 
ten pigs, which we, through overfeed- 
ing the mothers, killed. We learned a 
lesson by that, however, and now 
never feed sows very much till pigs 
are two weeks old. 

The next June they farrowed 12. 
Two got killed. I sold the other ten 


for $80. In February of this year, 
they farrowed 15. Again two got 
killed. I sold ten of them for $95. 
Have three left. They now have 18 
pigs six weeks old. As I haven’t sold 
any yet, can’t tell what they will 
bring. 


Of course, this is no fortune, but it 
does very well as a beginning. 

The two sows cost us $22.75. 
First litter lost. Second litter, $80. 
Third litter, $95, three left. Fourth 
litter unsold, 18. I intend keeping 
the two gilts from February litter as 
brood sows, making four sows. 

I always milk from five to ten 
cows. Have ordered a cream separ- 
ator. My hogs run on a 15-acre Ber- 
muda pasture. Have a pond to drink 
and wallow in. 

I will have the warm 
from separator for pigs. 

When pigs are little I teach them 
to eat by placing shallow vessel un- 
der the trough where sow is fed. I 
put a little milk in this vessel. They 
learn to drink ina day ortwo. After 
they learn to eat I feed them separ- 
ately. I bake corn-bread, crumble it 
in milk, mix shorts with it. They are 
eating all right by the time they are 
two weeks old. 

I used to be troubied with lice on 
young pigs but have found a prevent- 
ative. About a month before the 
sows farrow I take equal parts coal 
oil and hog lard. tf thoroughly mix 
this and put on sows. Two weeks la- 
ter I repeat. They are cleansed of 
lice then and consequently the baby 
pigs have none. 

MRS. C. E. ROBINSON. 

Pelican, La. 


skimmilk 





Another Profit-Paying Sow. 


AVE just read Mrs. Helen Gordon 

Kilgore’s letter about her hus- 
band’s sow and pigs. So I will tell 
you of my husband’s sow. She is full 
Berkshire and is two years and six 
months old and has had four litters 
of pigs. At 12 months old she had 
a litter of ten pigs. The second litter 
eight, and the last two nine each, 


. average farmer around $4. 


I 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


making 36 in all. These he sold at $4 
each at five weeks old. He has three 
fine gilts six months old worth $10 
each. He has a good Bermuda grass 
lot for them and feeds bran, shorts, 
and very little corn. They are very 
fine. MRS. D. M. McGUIRE. 
Westminster, S. C. 





Don’t Mix the Dairy Breeds. 


READER wishes to know if the 

“Guernsey has any superior qual- 
ity over Jerseys and _ Holsteins. 
Would either Guernsey or Holstein 
be superior to Jersey for crossing on 
Jersey. grades?” 

As a whole, considered from a dai- 
ry standpoint, we do not think the 
Guernsey superior to either the Jer- 
sey or Holstein, and yet, the Guern- 
sey has some points of advantage 
over the other two breeds. There is 
little difference in the qualities or 
value of Guernseys and Jerseys; 
while the Holsteins are so different 
that a comparison is almost impossi- 
ble. For milk dairying, when whole 
milk is sold, the Holstein has an ad- 
vantage, but when either butter or 
cream is to be-sold, the Jersey or 
Guernsey are certainly equal to the 
Holstein if not superior. 

There is no best breed of dairy cat- 
tle. If aman is a good dairyman, he 
will succeed with any of these breeds, 
while if he fails he must charge the 
failure to himself and not to any 
fault of the breed. 

But for crossing on Jersey grades 
the pure-bred Jersey bull is by all 
means superior to a bull of either of 
the other breeds, and especially is he 
superior to a Holstein bull, because 
of the very great differences between 
the Holsteins and Jerseys or Guern- 
seys. If the cows were grade Hol- 
steins, we would just as strongly rec- 
ommend a Holstein bull, and if 
Guernsey grades, then as positively a 
Guernsey bull. There is little prob- 
ability of any gain from mixing the 
breeds and great probability of a loss 
of the good qualities of all. 





Grain Feeds for Growing Heifers. 


HEN a nice vigorous heifer is on 

lush pasture in June, it seems 
there is nothing else to be desired, 
but this is not the case. She devel-: 
ops and grows off almost ideally un- 
der these conditions, but not quite. 
She should have just a little concen- 
trated feed every day. I make it a 
practice to give each heifer a hand- 
ful of ground feed or one good-sized 
ear of corn every day. An ear of 
corn is a very infinitesimal item when 
given along with the great paunch 
full of green feed which they take in 
every day, but it will certainly have 
a most beneficial effect when per- 
sisted in. It means that the full 
force of the grain goes to the devel- 
opment of the mammary function 
and when the heifer freshens, the 
teats, the udder, and the milk veins 
are all better developed than where 
their only ration is grass and hay. A 


heifer will have consumed around 
700 ears of corn by the time she 
freshens, which will have cost the 


It will 

add at least $106 value to the animal 
as a producer. 

W. 

Troutman, N. C. 


D. TROUTMAN. 


Editorial Comment: We fear our 
correspondent is drawing conclusions 
from insufficient evidence when he 
states: ‘It seems that the full force 
of the grain (corn) goes to the devel- 
opment of the mammary functions.” 
For a heifer under a year old we are 
inclined to believe that our friend is 
right in advising the use of some 
grain no matter how abundant milk, 
pasture or other bulky feeds may be, 
but we doubt if it will pay to feed a 
dairy heifer corn after she is a year 
old and before coming fresh, if on a 
good lush pasture. If on short pas- 
ture, it certainly will pay to feed 
some grain, but we would prefer oats 
or cottonseed meal to corn. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 











BERKSHIRES. 


mann PPPALP PP ALAO 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1, 500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the In ernational Live St: ck Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonauvle prices. 


Rezistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


| PINEHURST BERKSHIRES 


THE ACKNOW! EDG'D BLUE RIBBON 
HERD OF THE CAROLINAS 


We Now Offer a Lot of Fancy 
Spring and Summer Pigs 


200— TWO HUNDRED —200 
head to select from, inspection 
solicited. Inspect our exhibit 
at the great State Fair. 











Address, 


PINEHURST FARM 


Pinehurst, N. C. 














‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 





OCCONEECHEE. FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY P67 DURHAM.NC. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 











Write us. Our farms are devoted exclusively to the 
yroduction of Berkshires. Breeders in the following 
States have been suppled from our great herd: New 
ork, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Marylan:, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
a Mississippi, Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Texas, and Porto Rico. Berkshires for foundation and 
show purposes a spec cia! 

THE BLUE RIDGE “BERKSHIRE FARMS, 

Asheville, N. C. 


Bargains in Berkshires 


We are oterns all our Berkshires on 
he Bargain Counter. 
Fifty ek nae and Gilts from two 
months to two years old. 
Write for prices and pedigrees. 


EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


At 
on) 














Pure Bred Berkshire Pi is 


Now ready to SHLD bs her hg weeks oid, = few pair: 
not related. Also y fine herd bo 
WIN 


Y HEIGHTS ‘BERKSHIRE ‘FARM, 
SYCAMORE, VA. 


CHESTER WHITES 
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0. a ¢ s Pure Bred Fhe oF i BEST 


3 aged hérd boars, service boars, bred and 
open gilts pode for sale. 








BROTHER 
R. No. 2 Dedtord City, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Must sell. Bred gilts and 
This is your chance. 
All are 


at bargain prices 
two-months-old pigs. 
Write for prices and descriptions. 
of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS: SOWS, Sow Pics 
all sold; unfarrowed sow pigs all booked, some 
fine boars on hand: write quick, they are going 


fas. =: W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


MONTROSE FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 


Home of Gold Bond Again and others of his class. 
ed sows and gilts. Young service boars. High 
quality. Low price. 
JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 























Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 
Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
notakin High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 








ROYALLY BRED DUROCS 


At svecial prices for 60 days. Bred Gilts, 
Bred Sow;, Service Boars and Pigs, allages. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Fayetteville. Tenn..R. F.D.1 





DISPERSAL SALE 





REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE 


Imported and Imported Bred 
ON NOVEMBER 5th (Fifth) 


At My Farm, 7 Miles South of Nashville, on the Nashville 
Interurban Railway. 


On account of declining health: I am compelled to disperse my entire herd of 
JERSEY CATTLE. There will be sixty head of females, consisting of 30 cows in milk, 
fifteen bred heifers, and about fifteen young heifers from two months to a year old, 
and two young bulls ready for service and my prize-winning herd bull Raleigh’s 
Noble, son of the great Noble of Oaklands out of one of the greatest grand daughters, 
of the famous butter bull Raleigh. The cattle have been reared in the most natural 
way and are all thrifty and-healthy. They will be sold guaranteed to stand tubercu- 


in test. 


WILLIAM G. EWING 
Care of Mr. J. M. OVERTON, Stahiman Bldg., 





‘NASHVILLE, TENN. 





“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





STALLIONS 


est freight. 





Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 








Best Island and Tennessee 
Blood 





DISPERSAL SALE 
November 4th, 1913. 


Hill Crest Farm Jerseys 


SOLD AT AUCTION HILL CREST FARM, HILLSBORO ROAD, NASH- 
VILLE, TENNESSEE. Take Broadway and Hillsboro cars to farm. 


Particulars and catalogue furnished on application 
Address 


HARRY SMITH, Manager, R. R. 


Imported and Tennessee Bred Cows. 
Twenty Choice Heifers and Calves. 


No. 5, West Nashville, Tenn. 














BERK SHIRES 


At the recent Congress show the get of STAR VALUE for the third time won Champion- 


ship honors making him the Premier breeding boar of the world. 


We have one of his best 


sons also a son of the 1910 Champion Keystone Baron Duke. They are siring some mighty 


fine pigs and then we have extra fine sows. 


To close them at once we offer three fancy bred gilts at $50.00 each; six open gilts $30.00 
to $40.00; boars ready for service at $30.00 to $40.00; pigs both sexes $15.00. 


These are the long bodied, short headed, fancy marked, easy feeding, growthy kind, all 


registered-with extended pedigree. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 








MULEFOOTS. 


ODO mwmrmmrmwm"" 


The Virginia Herd Mulefoot Hogs 


If you are going to put your money in hogs, 

buy the best. 

he pure- -bred Mule Foots are hardier—have 
greater vitality—mature earlier and cost less 
to raise. 

Our offering is the best that can be had 
Largest herd in the South. All stock registered. 
Pairs no akin. 

K GROVE STOCK FARM 


OA 5 
Cluster Springs, Halif .x County, Virginia. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murireesboro, Tenn. 


F Out of stretchy sows and 1000-Ib. boars. 
Buy them and win. Also Angus Cattle. 
J.P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 


TAMWORTHS,. 
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Tamworth Shoats 


Extra fige li ter furrowed May 1910. Boars and sows, 
Ready .@r delivery at.er Western Carolii.a Fair, Oct. 10, 


THE MANOR FARM, Asheville, N. C. 
SHEEP. 
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McLAUGHLIN’S PURE BRED STOCK. 
HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


All imported and from imported parents. 
Ewes and Rams for sale. Berkshire hogs 
and Short Horn cattle. Best breeding and 
vigorous constitution. Prices reasonable. 
Write A. M. McLAUGHLIN & SONS, Maxwelton, 
West Virginia. 














OAK GROVE FARMS 

Offers Southdown Sheep, Essex and Poland China hogs. 
A number of fine youn ; rams and Essex pigs also. 2 ex- 
tra grown boar:, one Essex, and one Poland china. 
Above stock for immediate shipment. 


L. G. JONES, - Tobaccoville, N. C. 
HOLSTEINS. 











Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Large sums are put into land, buildings. 
horses, machinery and laborin order to main- 
tain cows that are utterly unable to return a 
profit. 

On a dairy farm the efficiency of the herd 
should be the first consideration. With good 
pure-bred, Holsteins you are sure to earna 
generous profit on any intelligent invest- 
ment of your money, time and labor. 

After the cost of her feed is deducted a good 
Holstein will return a profit of $60 to $100 per 
year in addition to a valuable calf. 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 


Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y. 
Box 180, Brattleboro. Vt. 











JERSEYS. 
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| | 
OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 








YOUNG STOCK, ALL AGES 
FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


——— 


High Grade Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs. 


One Cow in milk . ‘ Price $45.00 
00 

















One Heifer, due in January ° . 35. 

One young Boar, weighs 200 Ibs., ae : ** $30.00 
One young Sow, weighs 200 lbs., ** _ $25.00 
Le. M. COX, = = ‘Wilson, N. C. 





HEREFORDS. 
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Registered Hereford Cattle Sale 


Orange, Va., Nov. 6th, 1913. 


Some of the best blood lines in the U. 
S. Acar load from Mr. Warren T. Me- 
Cray, Kentland, Ind. Bulls from the 
Blandy herd. Finest opportunity to 
buy breeding stock ever offered in 
the South. For particulars apply to 


LUCIO W. HILL, Manager 
LOCUST DALE, VA. 
Col. Fred Reppert and Col. D. M. 
Pattie, Auctioneers 
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LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
LLS IN SERVICE 
Point Commun 14th and McCray Fairfax 
PAV IS stock forsale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
Herefords  Pg3t.igt's fhe, Sout. 
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@— 978 Pound Hog—k& 
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In The Hands Of Our Customers_____. 


Wallburg, Davidson County, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I have killed the Mammoth 
Black pig I bought from you and he 
dressed net 978 pounds. 

(Signed) J. L. GUYER. 

We are selling these pigs at the very 
low price of $10 each, $15 per pair and 
they are going fast. Have a fine lot of 
pure bred Poland China at same price. 
Reference Bradstreet & Dunn’s Agency, 
or any bank in Greensboro. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 








See What Our Mammoth Black Hogs Do § 














TAMWORTH All ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 
Champion sows and sired 
by 900 and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars. 
8G Largest registered prize-winning herd in the 
South. Won 196 premiums and 17 championships at 
nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 














Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. - All well bred and none but 
good individu: ils offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 


D, J. LYBROOK. Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





The Grand Champion 
Tamworth Show Boar Winner at Iowa, Mich., 
Minn., Wis., and the Great International Livestock shows 
in 1912. Will guarantee him to equal this record this 
Fall. Weight in show fix, near 1000 pounds. Price $500. 
Other show prospects for sale. 


W. WARREN MORTON, Russolivilie, Ky. 





Booking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 





Renn 
Angus Cattie—A tew cholce young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


SADDLERS AND PONIES. 





SADDLERS AND 





SHETLANDS. 
Stallions, mares, colts and 
fillies. Some splendid sad- 
dle mares, geldings, planta- 
tion horses and also nice 
drivers. A benutiful lot of 


Shetland ponies. The Cook 
Farms can please you ina 
saddle horse,driver or Shet- 
land pony. Write for catalog 
or visit our farm. 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 











(SEE OTHER LIVESTOCK ADS, PAGE 21.) 
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F-\ WATER TANKS 
\ Wi chad last alfetime 


Storage tanks, abov egrount | 
cisterns, stock tanks, troughs, 
and well casings — cheaper 

than wood and, many 
times more durable when 


AM ERICAN 
INGOT IRON 


Rust-proof, time-proof and 
proof against the rough usage 
of the farm, All styles and 
sizes carried in Special 
tanks to order. Our’ " bhi. Stor- 
age Tank at $22.0 and 10 bbl. 
are great 
values. Other styles in proportion. 
We also make galvanized steel 
tanks at verylowprices. Write 
today for catalog 


Dixie Culvert & Metal Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., Jackscnville, Fla 
: Greensboro, 

















GUARANTEED TO GRIND 
CORN IN THE SHUCK 


“You can § can get bet better results grinding corn 
in shuck or on cob, kaffir corn in the head, 
cotton seed, all grains, etc. 
You consume less power, less 
fuel, less time by using the 


SUPERIOR-DUPLEX 


Write us for information about our 
double grinding rings, our positive 
force feed (with no choking), easy 
operation and full guarantee. Ask 
for Catalog A and samples of 
grindings. 

SUPERIOR MFG. & MILL CO. 
409 East St. Springfield, Ohio 











GUARANTEED TO THE LIMIT! 


We will absolutely refund your pur- 
Chase money and pay freight both ways 
if any size 


maga i FAVORITE 


Feed Cooker and 

Agricultural Boiler 
fails to satisfy you in 
any way. Get more 
money out of your hens, 
cows, pigs, etc., by giv- 
ing them warm food 
and water in winter. 
This cooker can be set 
up anywhere--and mov- 
ed easily. Saving on 
fuel, burns any kind. 25 
to 100 gal. Write for free 
Catalog. 


\). LEWIS MFG. CO. 


Box J, Cortland, N. Y. 

















and Shoulders. 


j Enables you to kill hogs without fear ote 
eee” YA warm spell spelling evom @ single ham or 
shoulder, {tt shoots the strong salt liquid 


Right to the Bone 


Where warm weather causes decomposition to.set in. Used by 
thousands. Lasts ali‘etime. Saving of two hams pays for It. 
Order one sow and have it ready for this winter's killing. A 


$5.00 check brings it to you, prepaid, witb money-back guarantee 
T.J. TURLEY, Dept No.1 Owensboro, Ky. 
SGENTS WANTED 








Steel Wheels 


For any wagon or cart you 
may have on your farm. We 
make the wheels to fit your 
axle. You give us the exact 
dimensions of your axle, as 
asked for onour ordersheet,and 
we guarantee a fit. Ifyou are 
@ interested, we shall be pleased 
to forward you our catalogue 
and order sheet. rite us. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 65, Havana, Illinois 


8 
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A Duplex Mill requires 25% less 
power and will do twice as much work 
as any other mill of equal size. Grinds 
ear corn, shelled corn, oats, wheat, kaf- 
fir corn, cotton ‘seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats orany kind of grain. There 








ADE 


is no mill made that for speed and com- 
plete grinding equals the 


Kelly Duplex § 
Grinding Mill 


Easily operated. Never chokes. 
7 sizes. Fully guaranteed. i 
Any power. Especially ad- Sa 

apted for gasoline engines. FREE CATALOG. 


Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Box313 Sprinatield, Ohio 


$4 a day SURE 


Rasy work with horse and bugey 
right where you live in handling 
ourironing and fluting machine, 
One agent says: ‘‘Made $50in 3% 
days.” We pay $75a ot re « and 
}§ expenses; or commission. 


PHASE MPG, OC, Dept. G incinsati, Ohia, | 











THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 


It is “Fertilizers and C rops,” by Dr. van 
Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, but is worth 
it. Send your order to The 
Farmer. 


Progressive 


A MESSAGE TO OUR NEGRO 
FARMERS. 


Optional Race Segregation Advocated 
in No Spirit of Hostility to Colored 
Farmers, 
ECENTLY Dr. 


James B. Dudley, 


President of the Negro A. & M. 
College, Greensboro, N. C., wrote 
The Progressive Farmer to. pre- 


sent some objections to the policy of 
racial segregation as he understood 
it to be advocated by the writer. The 
following reply sent Dr. Dudley will 
be of interest to our colored farmers 
and we hope will be accepted by them 
in the spirit in which it was written. 
The letter follows: 

Dear Dr. Dudley: 

The spirit of your letter is admir- 
able; and I may say in this connec- 
tion that I have been struck in all 
the correspondence I have had with 
both races concerning this segrega- 
tion matter, with the fact that by 
far the great body of both races seem 
to have a genuine desire to respect 
the rights of the other race. 

Now I do not think I need tell you 
that I should be heartily ashamed of 
myself if 1 were advocating any plan 
in a spirit of taking advantage of the 
weak. That would be a cowardly and 
disgraceful thing unworthy of a brave 
and generous Man or a brave and 
generous people. 

At the same time we find our small 
white farmers in the South face to 
face with a situation that is too ser- 
ious for us longer to ignore. It is a 
fact abundantly demonstrated that 


thousands and thousands of our 
white farmers are being forced from 
their homes because their families 


lack adequate protection and an ade- 
quate social life—conditions brought 
about by the excessive grouping of 
colored farmers in white communi- 
ties. White farmers are being driv- 
en from their ancestral homesteads; 
they are being forced to sell their 
land for less than its real value; they 
fear to put up substantial en 
their wives and children are kept in 
a state of uneasiness—all because of 
this condition which I have pointed 
out. 

The other fact that we 
knowledge is that the Negro is not 
suffering in this respect. It seems to 
be clearly a case therefore where one 
race needs the protection of such a 
law as I have suggested and the other 
race does not. While on the face of 
it therefore, it may appear like class 
legislation, is it really so after all? 
If I am sick and you are not, is it 
necessary for the doctor to give you 
the same prescription he gives me 
simply so as to avoid the appearance 
of discrimination? 

Suppose a township or a school 
district in which the whites predomi- 
nate should vote to say that hereat- 
ter no more land should be sold in 
that district to a Negro; the Negroes 
there would not have to sell land for 
less than it is worth if they wish to 
20 somewhere else. On the contrary, 
their land would probably bring an 
increased price because of the pros- 
pect that it would be a permanently 


have to ac- 


white neighborhood. On the other 
hand, if a district in which Negro 
land-holders predominated should 


vote to exclude all white ownership 
in future, the white land-owners in 
almost every case would be forced to 
sell at a sacrifice. I have a letter 
before me now from a man who tells 
of having been: forced to sell his old 
home farm for $10 an acre on ac- 
count of the excessive proportion of 
Negroes around him, buying poorer 
land in a white community for $33 an 
acre. 

In the face of such conditions, is it 
not a fact that a law applying equally 
to both races would really be unjust 
| to the white man? If 
| the name of justice, must you not 
| also want justice for the white man 
as well as justice for the Negro? 

Moreover, let me point out that 
segregation, so far as I have observ- 
ed it, has proved not hurtful but 
helpful to the Negro. That is the 





you speak in 





experience reported to me _ from 
Southern Pines, N. C. fhe same re- 
port has just come to me from Mis- 
sissippi. The best community of Ne- 
groes I know near my own home is ¢ 
segregated community. You know, of 
course, what has been accomplished 
in the celebrated Negro town in Mis- 
sissippi. Segregation seems to put 
each race on its mettle. 

Let me repeat therefore, that in 
the proposition that I have been agi- 
tating I have acted not in any spirit 
of injustice towards the Negro, not 
with any desire to ‘‘keep him down.” 
I realize that everything that will 
raise his standards of living and also 
his morals will react tremendously to 
the advantage of the white man. I 
am convinced, however, that justice 
to the small white farmers demand 
that they be given the privilege of set- 
ting apart communities for them- 
selves; and I believe that this could 
be accomplished without limiting the 
Negroes’ opportunities in any unrea- 
sonable way. 

I wish you would read very care- 
fully the argument set forth in The 
Progressive Farmer of August 30 to- 
gether with the letters in our issue of 
September 20 and let me know if you 
really regard this proposition as an 


injustice to the Negro race. You 
may be sure that I shall give very 


earnest consideration to whatever 
you may say, for I would not know- 
ingly advocate any proposition that 
could not be defended upon broad 
principles of justice and right. 
Yours sincerely, 
CLARENCE POE. 
President and Editor. 


| THE POULTRY YARD 


Probably Roup. 

CORRESPONDENT says: 
ease has seized upon my chick- 
ens in a days notice. One or maybe 
both eyes close with soft puffiness all 
around side of head. Watery appear- 
ance and hens cough and choke.” 
The hens probably have aggravat- 
ed form of catarrh, possibly roup. If 
the latter, there is a foul odor. Take 
sulfate of copper, 10 grains to one 
ounce water, With the bird’s mouth 
kept open with one finger, plunge its 
head in the solution two or three 
times to insure the solution reaching 
the throat. Or, use Zenoleum solu- 
tion or even kerosene oil the same 
way. The sulfate of copper solution 
can be given with a medicine drop- 











‘A dis- 


per. Feed soft mash and give to 
drink only water with enough per- 


manganate of copper to give it a wine 
color. If none available use copperas 
(sulfate of iron) the same way. Sep- 
arate at once all fowls not showing 
symptoms of same trouble. Use Zen- 
oleum and carbolic acid in water to 
purify and disinfect houses. Look 
sharply to any dampness in coops or 
runs. Pid 





Rice for Poultry. 


LOUISIANA correspondent wants 
to know if rice will take the 
place of wheat for feeding poultry. 

It is presumed that rough rice is 
meant. Owing to the nature of the 
digestion of birds the hulls or outer 
covering of the rice grain should not 
be objectionable for feeding poultry 
as they are Sometimes thought to be 
for other animals. 

Apart from the difference in com- 
position of rice and wheat there is 
the trouble that poultry do not as a 
rule like rice as well.as wheat. 











The following is the analysis of 
these feeds: 
Rice | Wheat] Corn 
id) Pree 11.2 10.5 10.6 
LO (Ee eee 4.9 1.8 1.5 
Protein -- 7.4 11.9 10.3 
Carbohydrates: (Fiber) 8.0 1.8 2.2 
Nitrogen Free Extract.-| 66.6 71.9 70.4 
‘ats x 2.0 2.1 5 0 














It is apparent from these analyses 


that rice will not entirely take the 
place of wheat for feeding poultry. 
It is more nearly a substitute for 
corn, altho it has 3 per cent less 


crude protein than corn. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


You’re really dry | 


Fish Brand 


Reflex 
Slicker 


Not a dressy “near” 
water - proof, but a 
reomy, comfort-giving 
service coat that will 
protect you through thick 
and thin in the wettest weather. 


$3. 06 dealer's 
We print plainly on every lat -1 7 

SATISFACTIO? 

GUARANTEED 

and we mean it 

ROWER 'e Identified 618° 
t- ah bye A. J. Tower Co. 
3 mark BOSTON 


Catalog 
ISH BRAND free [bead meen 








TRADE 

















EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for ii. Send for fol 
der. It’s free 

Exhibited 10 birds atthe great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won $firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotie,N. C. 


COC KERELS. 


Early Hatched, Pure Bred, $2.00 each. 
Barred, White and Buff heen Rocks, 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, White and 
ell Orpingtons, White and Brown Leg- 
orns 
A. & M. College and Experiment Station, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 























BEST AND CHEAPEST 
Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns oe White poem. peitalos free. 


OLLEY P. FE 
Route 4, “ Dhaziotts, N. CG. 


WHITE LFGHORN COCKERELS——. 
Several Fine White Leghorn Cockerels for sale. 
$1.50 each while they last. 

Verd Peterson, Agr. 


Normal College Farm Murfreesboro, 











WALNUT GROVE POULTRY YARDS 
Bargain Sale of White Orpington (Kellerstrass strain). 
White Wyandotte, R. C. Black Minorca, R. C. Rhode Is- 
land Red iene pullets and cockerels $1,00 each, Meh hite 
Leghorn, Houdan and Ancona coc erels $1.00 each. R. 
C. Buff Leghorn hens, pullets and cockerels $11. 00 per 
dozen, Giant Mammoth Bronze turkey toms $5.00 each, 
CHINA GROVE, N. C. 





Southlands Seraast tr White Plymouth Rocks. 
Albashire, 31, Bartlett, Tenn? 
The best! is none too good. 











SIX GOOD BOOKS 
FOR POULTRYMEN 


If you are interested in pure-bred 
poultry, you simply cannot afford to 
be without the ‘‘American Standard 
of Perfection,’ the official guide to 
the markings, shape, weight, disqual- 
ifications, etc., of all the recognized 
breeds. The man who doesn’t know 
the Standard doesn’t know poultry 








well enough to pose as a judge or as, 


a breeder of high-class fowls. Price, 
$1.50. 

“Rarm Poultry,’ by Prof. G. C. 
Watson, is a standard book on the 
care and breeding of poultry. It 
will cost $1.35 postpaid. 

Miller Purvis has written a book, 
“Poultry Breeding,” which is full of 
valuable information about poultry. 
It is arranged alphabetically and is 
a good reference book. Price, $1.50. 

“The Diseases of Poultry,’”? by Dr. 
D. E. Salmon, formerly Chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
should be authoritative and up-to- 
date. One of the very few books on 
this feature of the work we would 
care to recommend. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Then we can supply you with a 
turkey book, “Turkeys—Care and 
Management.” The price is 75 cents, 
and the book is said by the publish- 
ers to be a full outline of the best 
methods of handling turkeys. 

An 80-page book, “Ducks and 
| Geese,” tells about these fowls, and 
is right up-to-date. Price, 75 cents. 

Send orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 




















October 25, 1913.] 


Saturday, 











ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








WHAT CO-OPERATION HAS 
DONE IN FLORIDA. 


Citrus Fruit Growers Have Built Up a 
Great Organization in Four Vears. 


m4 
Aq 


OOKID backward over : iod 

of four years, at which tin the 
Florida Citrus Exchange organ- 
ized, and considering the enormous 
task which confronted the handful of 
desperate but determined orange and 
grapefruit growers, the results have 
been marvelous. and have surpassed 
the expectations of the most sanguine 
friends of co-operation in the State. 
Ai the time that this organization 
wds attempted and effected, little or 


per 
1e 


was 


nothing was known of co-operation as 
eonducted along practical lines. At 
that time most of the Florida grow- 
ers were for co-operation, many of 
them not realizing what it meant in 


the fullest sense. To build an organ- 
ization of this kind out of such mate- 
rial was not an easy task. It was like 
undertaking to build a_ ten-story 
brick building without masons to lay 
the brick or plum the walls. How- 
ever, the work progressed, and the 
Florida Citrus Exchange was formed. 

It was then an organization with- 
out packing-houses, and in most lo- 
calities without any facilities what- 
ever for packing fruit. But progress 
along these lines was rapidly made; 
a few new houses with better equip- 
ment were built the first year; more 
the second vear, and the third year 
saw a large number of modern pack- 
iug plants go up; and some of the fin- 
est houses, with the latest improved 
machinery, such washers, dryers, 
graders, automatic dumps and weigh- 


as 


ing machines in the country are now 
under construction, to be ready for 
the coming season's crop. 

Thus it is clearly shown what can 
be accomplished by ‘‘sticking’’ to- 
gether, by united efforts——-in other 


words, co-operation. 

Florida citrus fruits were compar- 
atively unknown outside of some of 
the larger markets, and in portion 
ot the Southern States. Last season, 
the Florida Citrus Exchange oranges 
and grapefruit were sold in nearly all 
the markets from Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Oregon, and from Detroit 
to New Orleans; the energetic adver- 
tising campaigns that have been con- 
ducted by the Exchange, and the su- 
perior manner in which their fruit 
was graded and packed, extending 
their markets to this extent. It must. 


a 


be understood that approximately 
$100,000 was spent in advertising 
Mlorida fruits by the Exchange, at an 
infinitesimal cost to the individual 
erower. Again are the beneficent re- 
sults of co-operation in strong evi- 
dence, During this progress along 
lines mentioned, the prices of fruit 
have steadily advanced; grove prop- 
erty has greatly enhanced in value, 
which has, as a consequence 


strengthened all lines of business in 
the citrus belt of the State. 


Co-operation is the only sane meth 


od for the Florida grower, either of 
citrus fruits or vegetables, and the 
time is not far distant when the veg: 


etable grower must and will organize 
along the same or similar lines. A; 
to the citrus growers, it their sal- 
vation, and they are alive to the situ- 
ation. 

As evidence of the continually 
creased price from year to year, 
following audited figures are 

Season 1909-1910, 
Florida price, $1.15 
1910-11, average 
$1.51 per 


is 


in- 
the 
given 
0. db: 
Season 
Florida 
box; Season 1911-12. 
average f. o. b. Florida price, $1.93 
per box; Season 1912-13, average i 
o. b. Florida price, $1.96 per box. 

Thus it will be seen that in 
four years’ existence of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange that it has actually 
raised the average net price per box 
Sle. The statement, then, that grove 
property has been greatly enhanced 


average f. 
per box: 
fe: “RB: 


price, 


the 





in value, 
in the citrus belt 
strengthened, can 
stood. 
Tampa, 


have been 
be readily 


L. D. JONES. 


grec 


Mla. 


TakeGood Care of the S 


HE housing of the 
crop will be demanding attention 
the last of the month. 
to have everything in 


weet Potatoes | 


sweet 


readiness 


copeaeennll 


and that all lines of business 
itly | 
under- 


potato | 


It will be well 
for | 


this so as to rush the work when the | 


time comes. 
where 
toes in 
out 


If you live in a locality 
it is necessary to put the pota- 
a house, have it well clea 
before the time to begin digging 
the potatoes. If in a locality where it 
is only necessary to bank them in 
hills, have the necessary straw, ete., 
in readiness for digging time. It is bet- 
ter to dig when the ground is dry and 
immediately after the first touch 
frost. Potato growers usually have 
their own preferences as to the meth- 
ods of housing. Some dig and tak« 
up the same day, while others dig and 


let them lie in the sun a day or two 
to dry out, each claiming that his 


is the best plan. 
use the plan which has proved to be 
successful with you. As for myself, 
I prefer to dig 
day, always 
carefully as I can. 
often causes rot to set in. 
potatoes from slips and also from the 
vine cuttings, I prefer to keep them 
separate in housing them and use or 
dispose of those grown from the slips, 


or draws, first, as they do not keep as 
well as those grown from cuttings 
from the vines. Cover well with 
straw and also with soil, and if con- 


venient, put a good board cover over 


the hill so as to turn rain-water. 
Have this cover large enough to pro- 
tect the entire bank. 


T. B. PARKER. 


Lettuce for Winter Use 

HAD nice lettuce for 

last year and from December till 
middle of May. J had it peautifully 
headed, so white and crisp that it was 
delicious, 

I planted a bed of Big Boston and 
also an earlier kind, and as soon 
it made a little root transplanted to 
a bed well prepared some time be- 
fore, being heavily manured with sta- 
ble manure, and well worked in after 
each rain, The bed was about 3x16 
feet. I set out 106 plants on this 
bed, within two weeks, and as we 
used it, nad plenty firm, 
plants to replace ones used. 
the bed with a double canvas until 
January. I bought one sash, 
covered only part of the bed. While 
that did well under the cloth, under 
the glass it headed faster. [I sold $10 
worth, besides using it almost every 
day, and giving away quite a lot. 


Thanksviving 


AS 


Expenses: Canvas, 50 cents: 15 
cents for seed; the same for nitrate 
of soda. MRS. W. M. KOGER. 

Brooksville, Miss. 
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A Small pan Orchard Made More 
Money Than a Big Farm 


A five and a half acre apple orchard on a northern farm produced last year 1448 barrels of 
select fruit, and 533 bushels of drops and culls for cider Apples are worth $3 a barrel—that’s 
#4,300--and the drops are worth 25 cents a bushel, that’s $133 more—total $4433 from five and a 
half acres. That orchard brought in more money than the entire farm of eighty acres when 
planted in general crops. You can do as well here in the South if you plant the right kind of 
apples, and the right kind of trees. 


Plant Apple Trees This Fall—Make a Start Now. 


This is the year you ought to make a start in fruit growing. 
work—no extra hard plowing, no hot work in the cotton field. Plant as mi any acres as you 
can care for—put in five or ten acres sure. Use peaches between the apple trees and your 
money will begin to come in 1917. You can grow other light crops on the same ground until 
the peach begin to bear, and so pay all expenses. 


GET LINDLEY’S NEW CATALOGUE. 


It will tell you about the apples that will grow best for you, and shows how to plant and 
care for the trees until they begin to bear. It is the fruitman’s handy, dependable guide The 
catalogue also contains a complete list of shade and ornamental trees, evergreens, shrubs, 
and roses for Southern homes. Send for it while you think about it—free. 


It is the easiest kind of farm 











AT LOUISIANA.MO. 


SINCE 1816 


RK TREES 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Plant this Fall Sure 


BOX 106, POMONA, N. C. 
| Don’t let this season go by without getting Stark Trees in your 


orchard. Right now is the time to get your order in for Fall planting 
Fall is the best time to plant. The tree establishes itself and is ready to 
start growth early in the spring with strength to withstand summer droughts. 


Stark Delicious Write for the FREE 


Stark Orchard and Spray Book 

—the apple masterpiece~exquisite flavor —best orchard guide, from buying trees to 

—makes top record profits for growers. marketing crops. Most modern practical 

Hardy, thrifty tree—fruit large. brilliant, spray book. If you grow fruit don’t miss it. 

waxy red--a wonderful keeper. Tree Year Send name today on postal. Ask for tree 
Book tells all about Stark Delicious. prices for Fall planting. 

@Stark Bros. Nurseries and Orchards Co., Box 73, Louisiana, Mo. 
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Quality First is the 


SEED. 


FALL AND WINTER 

PLANTING. 
Vetches, Clovers, 

Grasses, Etc. 

Write for Price List. 


N. L. Willet Seed Co. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


Rule at Berckmans 


Fruit trees grown in our nursery have to 
meet our high standard before we sell them 
—no inferior, scrub trees get past our rigid 
inspection. Over fifty years’ experience has 
taught us how to grow good trees—and our 
customers come back year after year, 
they know that the good trees come 
from Berckmans’ Nurseries, 


Our Catalogue is Ready 
It tells the kinds of trees, shrubs, 
roses, that you should plant. Tells 
how to plant them and care for 
them. Send for it now—free, 


P. J. BERCKMANS CO., Inc. 
Box 1070E, Augusta, Ga. 
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UNCLE SAM COTTON SEED 


The cotton that won the Silver cup and 
County, State and National Blue Ribbons. 
The Wade Seed Farm will ship fresh, pure, 
new seed direct from its private gin to custo- 
mers who want to buy early and at the 
cheapest price. If you care for your own 
seed during the winter, you know they are 
sound and not damaged. Special prices on 
Car Lots. Prices one-half last year catalog 
prices, subject to advance on notice. 

J. A. WADE, Originstor ana 


Alexander City, Ala. 





Peach and Apple 
Trees 2c. and Up 


All sizes: also large number of pear, apricot, 
grapes, ornamentals and millions of straw- 
berry plants. Write for free catalog. 














Tennessee Nursery Co., BEWARE OF IMITATIONS AND IMPOSTORS! 























Box 21, CLEVELAND, TENN. If you want ‘Simpkins’ Prolific 
XK Cotton Seed’’ write me at once. 
THE MOST MONEY and { Alf THE ORIGINATOR 
THE EASIEST MONEY t 
is made growing W. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. Cc. 
SCUPPERNONG F 10,000 Bushels Texas Rust Pree, 7 
GRAPES Red Rust Proof, and 90-Day or Burt 
eae ; Seed Oats for sale; 75c to 85c per 
A SURE CROP FOR A SURE MARKET. bushel. Prices cash with order 
We have this your the largest and finest Write us your wants. 
stoc of young —_, y . may 
SCUPPERNONG VINES STRERAS 6 er ee ee 





ever grown. Booklet on Scuppernong 
vrowing senton request 


SOUTHERN PINES GRAPE NURSERIES, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 
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GRAFTED PECAN TREES 
of standard choice varieties. For descriptive list apply 
to C. FORKERT, Ocean Springs, Miss. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE BUSINESS CO-OPERATION. 





1I—Nature of the Co-operative Principle—Profits Must Go To the 


Men Who Furnish the Trade, and 


Money Get Only Legal Interest. 


the Men Who Furnish the 





By J. Z. Green, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 


HE principle of constructive co- 

operation, which includes both 

productive and distributive co- 
operation, was a discovery. It was 
not, however, a sudden discovery, but 
was the result of 
extensive agita- 
tion, costly exper- 
iments and hard 
struggles, mingled 
now and then with 





tragedy, running 

through the first 

part of the last 

century in Eng- 

Jland and Scotland. 

When the early 

MR. GREEN. pioneers got the 
conception of a joint-stock company 
and prescribed that each member 


should subscribe a portion of the cap- 
ital and that the profits, after paying 
interest, should be kept by the stock- 


holders, they thought they had dis- 
eovered the right principle of con- 


structive co-operation. 

But at this point co-operation stop- 
ped for eighteen years, and nobody 
was known to have any conception as 
to how it could be improved. There 
was no enthusiasm under this man- 
agement, and yet there was no ap- 


parent fault. In some cases stock- 
holders had 10 to 15 per cent tor 


their money, which, to a member who 
could invest a hundred dollars, was a 
sensible profit to him. Yet patronage 
fell off, interest in the enterprises 
abated, and most of the ventures 
were given up. 

The participating feature, the un- 
seen principle of dividing profits on 
patronage and labor, which embodies 
the cardinal principle of constructive 
co-operation, as it has practically 
spread over the European countries 
and is now being planted on Ameri- 
ean soil, was not put into practice by 
English pioneers until 1844, after the 
movement in its crude and rather in- 
definite way, had existed for several 
decades. 

Like all great discoveries that de- 
pend upon the slow process of educa- 
tion, the true principle of construc- 
tive co-operation is simple enough 
after the theory has been successfully 
combined with practice. It is plain 
to anybody that giving profits to cus- 
tomers will increase them, and this 
makes the plan constructive in its na- 
ture. 

Under the joint stock idea capital 


absorbs all the profits. Under the 
co-operative idea capital is allowed 


only its hire, and the profits are ap- 
plied to the labor and patronage that 
ereate the profits. In this way the 
purchaser, or patron, or laborer be- 
interest is 


comes a partner; his re- 
vived and maintained. and he _ be- 
comes a propagandist for the co-op- 


erative movement. Tle brings in his 
neighbor, business grows, profits are 
augmented and the spirit of co-opera- 
tion and increasing vitality are in- 
fused into the enterprise. 

The main principle of constructive 
co-operation is that in all the new en- 
terprises, whether distributive or 
productive, the profits shall be dis- 
tributed in equitable proportions 
among all engaged in creating them, 
whether by purchases, service in dis- 


tribution, or by labor, or custom in 
manufactures. 
The best way to get a clear con- 


ception of the nature of co-operation 


is to draw the distinction between 
capitalism, as represented in joint 


stock companies, and organized self- 
help as represented in true co-opera- 


tion. I can not do this better than 
to use the following apt illustration 


by Mr. E. M. Tousley, Secretary of 
the Right Relationship League, of 
Minnesota. 

By simple illustration let us in figures 
show the difference between trust corpora- 
tion and Rochdale co-operation. , We will 
apply the figures to the store business, as it 
will be more easily understood, but the same 
principles apply in any and every commer- 
cial and industrial transaction, 

We will say that a corporation is formed 
10 operate a general merchandise store. We 
ask Jones to take stock in it, as we repre- 
sent to him that it will be a profitable in- 
Vestment as he has a family of eight ehil- 
dren, has hard work to get along, and is ex- 
tremely anxious to reduce the high cost of 
living. The amount of each share is $25.00, 
so Jones is induced to take one share with 
the expectaiion of reducing his living ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Brown is a man of some wealth and 
has money for investment purposes, He cares 
nothing about the store or what it sells: in 
fact, he lives in a distant city, but on ac- 


friends is induced £300.00, 


shares, 


count of 
twe Ive 


to Invest 
a” 
Under the 


corporation laws, Brown is en- 


titled to 12 votes, while Jones has but one, 
which, of course, is unjust and is but anoth- 
er factor in the control of wealth: but that 
is not the worst of it. During the vear Jones 
buys $325.00 worth of goods to supply his 
family needs. Brown buys nothing. 

At the end of the fiseai year the aceounts 
of the corporation are figured un, and it is 
found that Jones’ purchases have created 
sufficient profit to pay a reasonable interest 





invested, 
him a re 
It will also 
cent on his 


on the eapital 
will also give 
of $1.50. 
ft per 


Sav 6 per cent. 
turn on his $25 share 
give Brown a return of 
300.00 invested, or $18.00, 


This 





Thus far the 
if the use of Jones’ 
cent, the use of 
the same; but the 
acted by Jones 
over and above 
pense of running 
We will estimate 
additional profit. 
accurate, but it 
volved 


division is equitable, 
$25.00 is worth 6 per 
Brown's $300.00 is worth 
amount of business trans- 
will create a greater profit, 
cost of the goods and ex- 
the business, than $19.50. 
that it created 10 per cent 
This may not be exactly 
Will show the principle in- 


bevause 


* * * 


As it is the principle of corporations to di- 


vide all profits in proportion to eapital in- 
vested, this will give Jones 10 per cent more 
on his $25.00, or $2.50, and Brown 10 per 
cent more on his $300.00, or $30.00, In con- 
crete figures, the following result is attained. 
Jones’ Patronage $3825.00 
Jones’? Investment ) 





Jones’ Investment $25.00 


X 10 per cent £2.50 
Total Teturnss <6 696 $400 

Brown's Investment $3800.00 
> 6 per cent $18.00 

Brown's Investment $300.00 
X 10 per cent $30.06 
Total returné...... S4AS.00 
Difference f grown.... $44.00 








It will be noticed that Jones created all 
the profit of $52.00, aside from contributing 
his share to pay the running expenses of the 
business, yet he gets back only tiftv cents 
apiece for his eight kids, 

You will notice also that Brown, the rict 
man, ereated absolutely nothing, He simply 
invested his money; and et, at the end of 
the year he drew twelve times as much as 
the man who had to work and earn the 
money to ereate all the profit by the pur- 
chase of the necessaries of lift 

* * © 

stop and think @ moment, 
extreme illustration. We ha 
sented the rich man to h in 
times as much as the poor ma 
know in actuality in the finan 





difference can be 
thousands, 
Can thinking 


man fo 









any one ins 

wonder why alth has hecome conecntra- 
ted in this country until it endangers the 
very Government itself? This process has 
been going on ever sinee the first corporation 
laws were placed upon our statute books, 
These laws were placed there by the consent 
of the people. ' 

The masses of the voters of the countrys 
may have not realized what this meant, hut 
this simple illustration shows the tremendous 
valne of these eorporation franchises grant- 
«da to the privilezod fow by the laws of our 
land; and everyone, fram the highest to thi 
lowest, coneedes that “Something must be 
done to reform the corporation.” 

Rochdale co-operation reforms this princi- 
ple, cuts out private profit-making, and re- 
distributes the wealth ereated equitably 
among those who eate it, in proportion to 
their individual effort, as follows: 

Jones’ Investment $25.06 

X 6 per cent $ 1.50 

Jones’ patronage $825.00 

X 10 per cent $82.50 
POERY SAUCE. les a coeg sao 58 $34.00 
Brown's Investment $3800.00 


ent $18.00 





Diifer » in favor $16.00 
* case , and Brown 
‘ W < on jial invested, and 





-have 


if it he ronerded that the use of th monecr 
is worth 6 p ent thai is all either of them 
should be allowed to draw on the invest- 
ment, The balance of the profits represents 
merely a surplus over and above the cost of 
the goods and the expense of running the 
business, paid in by Jones at the time he 


bought the 
plus of $32.50 belonged to 
worked and earned it, it 
him when he deposits it in his own co-oper- 
ative socicty, and ait the end of the fiscal 
year the society simply hands him hack his 
own money, 

Can anything be 
equitable‘ 


goods, and therefore as this sur- 
Jones when he 


still belongs to 






more simple ust, or 


South Carolina Farmers’ Union Notes 


ITH an exchange of telegrams 
October 11, between National 
President Barrett and State Presi- 


dent Dabbs, plans were closed to have 
Hon. L. W. Rhodes of the National 
Board of Directors spend the week 
from October 30, to November 8, in 
South Carolina. The opening speech 
will be Thursday night in the hall of 
the House of Representatives in Col- 
umbia and the closing rally will be 
in one of the Piedmont Counties Nov- 
ember &, 
By a *® 

Two Unions have recently been or- 

ganized in Williamsburg County. If 


Mr. Poe could see the earnest faces 
of some Williamsburg farmers who 


were disappointed that he failed to 
attend the rally that he was invited 
to for October 10, and hear their re- 
quests to the writer to secure his at- 
tendance at a later meeting, I am 
sure he would not let anything stand 
in the way of his going. “T sure 
want to see the face of’the man who 
can write so understandingly of our 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


on de ‘possum and de taters in dc 
hill’ while the Indian summer’s sun 


shines softly over fields and woods. 
* 2 & 


I do not Know which will have the 
biggest days in South Carolina, the 
Editor of the South’s best farm pa- 
per, or the best speaker of the Nat- 
ional Farmers’ Union, but we are go 
ing to give them both some rousing 
audiences. If the farmers could only 
see the significance of the Farmers’ 
Union Committee’s gracious recep- 
tion by President Wilson and Secre- 
tary McAdoo as Brother Hobbs, of 
North Carolina sees it, and what a 
precedent for the future was set on 
that memorable occasion, they would 
all join the order that is today mak- 
ing history, and doing more to shape 
the destiny of this country than any 
and every other force in it. 


With a taste of 14-cent cotton, with 
Warehouses anxious to hold cotton 
for us and banks offering to let us 
have ten or 11 cents at 6 or 6% per 


cent interest on cotton, will the 
Southern farmer sell on a declining 
market? What will the business 
men do who ought to know how 


much more business they can do and 
how much more profit they can make 
with cotton selling above 15 cents—- 
then with it selling at 12 or 13 cents? 
Just the other day J said the next 30 
days will tell the tale--Now it looks 
like the crisis is upon us and I wish 
this note of warning and entreaty 








conditions.” \nd 1 have promised could be published by telegraph. 
that he shall be there when “frost is EK. W. D. 
| Notes From North Carolina County Secretaries. 
Burke County Union Building 9 business amounting to about 
UIT > 3,000 and time business to about 
Warehouses. $2,225. The officers are: W. TT. 
UR county is not very well organ- Whitehead, President; J. P. Ellen, 
ized yet, and no very important Vice-President; Board of Directors: 


work has yet been undertaken. We 
two small warehouses—one at 
Connelly Springs and one at Drexel, 
where two or three nearby locals 
have joined and do a small business 
in co-operative buying of their gro- 
ceries at wholesale prices, and there- 
by saving quite a neat sum, which 
otherwise would go to the retailer 
Also at Vatdese, the brethren are 
erecting a first-class fiouring mil), 
which, when completed, will be the 
best in the county. 

Aside from this, nothing more has 
been done but talk. We want, in the 
near future, to build a good ware- 
house at Morganton, where we can 
store car-load lots of fertilizers, cot- 
tonseed meal, salt, ete., for the use of 
the brethren. 

With regards to you and_ best 
wishes to The Progressive Farmer, 
the best farm paper published, I am, 

JAS. R. HOWARD. 

Morganton, N. C. 


What the Union is Doing in Halifax 
County. 

N THE fall of 1911 we organized 

the ‘Enfield Farmers’ Union 
Warehouse Company,”’ rented a to- 
bacco warehouse and opened for the 
storage of cotton, peanuts, and other 
farm products. At the close of the 
first on the Board of Directors 
declared a dividend of 10 per cent on 
all paid in capital stock, which 
paid in) cash. We at once began 


Sas 


Was 


planning to build a warehouse but 
did not get it completed in time for 
last season. 

We now have our building almost 
complete. It is built of brick and 
corrugated roofing. 100x50 feet, 


with a driveway through the center. 
We have about $2,000 paid in capital 
stock and own six lots or about one- 
half block. 


Our building is on the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad, and we con- 
template putting in a siding. We 
are in position to take care of 
2,000 bales of cotton. We handled 
fertilizer through our company the 
past season for Union farmers, our 


W. T. Whitehead, J. P. Ellen, J. W 
Hardee, J. H. Pope, H. S. Harrison. 

The local Unions throughout Hali- 
fax County have saved hundreds of 
dollars on fertilizers ordered through 


the Loeal Business Agents, and a 
good deal on provisions and hard- 


ware. We expect to organize a Hali- 
fax County Farmers’ Fire Insurance 
Association in the near future. 

Great good has been accomplished 
in the upbuilding of rural communi- 
ties, as for instance, a committee is 
appointed on “Good Roads.” They 
have charge of all road questions and 
the Local stands by their decision and 
other things the same. 

GEO. R. BENNETT. 

Enfield, N. C. 


Various Plans Considered in 
Brunswick. 


ks’ i Brunswick County Union has 
done little or no co-operating in 
business transactions. It seems the 
farmers of Brunswick are not partic- 
ularly interested in marketing their 
produce, but look mostly to the buy- 
ing side, 

The writer offered the first plan to 
the brethren which was as follows: 

That inasmuch as Wilmington is 
the consumer of 90 per cent of our 
produce and the source of the same 
per cent of our supplies, that we es- 
tablish a Union business ot that place 
to deliver our produce rect to con- 
sumers, thereby saving the commis- 
sion man’s and the retailer’s profit, 
whieh amounts to about one-third the 
price paid. 

The same business was to look out 


for buying of supplies, fertilizers, 
etc., for both members and locals. 


The above plan was rejected, and 
the following was advoeated instead: 
Each Local 





go to their local mer- 
chant and get cut prices, because 
they were Union men. It is needless 


to say it was a failure. 

Plan No. 3 was a committee to see 
wholesale men in Wilmington and ob- 
tain best prices to Union men, which 
resulted in getting just such prices as 
non-Union men were paying. 

Plan No. 4. Our last County Union 
























































Saturday, October 25, 1913.] 


instructed its delegates to confer 
with delegates from Columbus, Bla- 
den, Robeson, Pender, and New Han- 
over and aS many other counties as 
practical, at the State Meeting in 
Raleigh, August 26-28, and ask 
them to jointly see our State business 
agent and have him name a date to 
meet the respective county business 
agents in Wilmington and secure 
prices for Union men. 
W. H. McKEITHAN. 
Regan, N. C, 


Union Work in Mitchell. 


E, AS members of the Farmers’ 
Union of Mitchell County, are 
getting along all right (together.) 
We have been co-operating very well. 
We have bought of the different com- 
panies since the first day of January, 
$3,700 worth of goods, such as flour, 
coffee, sugar, soda, soap, and lots of 
dry goods, and about five car loads 
of fertilizer. It was ordered by the 
County Union or at our last county 
meeting, that we make some arrange- 
ments with the Union in Tennessee, 
as they have some stores close to us 
and will save us some on our freight. 
Our freight is so high on sugar, cof- 
fee, rice and canned goods, 47 cents 
on 100 pounds, and the freight on 
our kerosene oil from Greensboro to 
Toecane is $1.85 per barrel. So if 
we can co-operate with the Union 
houses close home we can do much 
better. There are 500 members in 
the County. J. H. DAVIS. 
Mitchell Co., N. C. 





Doing Big Things in Stokes. 
E HAVE Union enterprises in 
Stokes as follows: 

Stokes County Union Warehouse 
Co., Walnut Cove, for redrying, stor- 
ing, and selling farmers’ tobacco. 
Amount paid in $11,000. 

Farmers’ Union Bank and Trust 
Co., Walnut Cove, doing a general 
banking business. Amount paid in, 
$12,500. 

3. Farmers’ Supply Co., Kings, do- 
ing a general mercantile business. 
Amount paid in $6,000. 

4. Stokes Su.oply Co., Walnut Cove, 
Amount paic. in 36,500. 

5. Peters C -cek Roller Mill Co., 
Smith, N. C. /.mount paid in $8,000. 

6. Stokes County Union Roller Mill 
Co., Francisco. Paid in, $12,000. 

The above co-operative enterprises 
are about all that have been estab- 
lished by Union men in Stokes. 

G. A. HUTCHERSON. 

Sandy Ridge, N. C. 
























A Warehouse for Orange County. 


N ORANGE County we have co-op- 

erated in buying our fertilizers, 
and materials for home-mixing. We 
have saved money by buying mater- 
ials in carload lots, paying cash and 
mixing our own fertilizers at home. 
We saved from $4 to $8 on the ton. 
Besides, we make a much _ higher- 
grade fertilizer than we had been 
buying. We have also bought other 
things the same way, saving from 190 
to 40 per cent by buying jointly, in- 
stead of separately from local mer- 
chants. 

We have organized a co-operative 
warehouse company and built a ware- 
house at Hillsboro for handling fer- 
tilizers, farm implements, feedstuffs, 
etc. We intend to open up for busi- 
ness this fall, We hope to sell a part 
of our farm products through this 
warehouse. G. ED. COPELAND. 

Tell, N. C. 































New County Unions. 


geod Organizer-Lecturer J. Z. 
Green makes the following ap- 
pointments to organize new county 
Unions: 

Beaufort, Nov. 6; 
7; Currituck, Nov. 8. 

Public lecture at 10:30 a.m. at 
each appointment, to be followed by 
executive session. 


E. C. FAIRES, Sec’y. 





Camden, Nov. 







Co-operation in Buying Only. | 
HE Oakville, N. C., Farmers’ Gin- 
ning Co., capital stock $1,500, | 
which has been in operation two sea- | 
sons, has declared a dividend of 14! 
per cent each season. 

One cotton gin at Afton, N. C., has | 
run one season. I do not know the 
capital, but it is a larger concern 
than the one at Oakville. 

The brethren at Wise have a mer- | 
cantile business. 

Macon Union Warehouse Co. is lo- 
cated at Macon. We have a nice} 
building with store-room below and 
hall above. We expect to start mer- 
cantile business this fall. All of this 
business is strictly local. 

We have a wide-awake Local Un- 
ion which meets ‘bi-monthly at War- 
renton, but we are not trying to do 
any co-operative business through the 
County Union; at the County Union 
we urge co-operation among the Lo- 
cals, as we believe co-operation must 
begin at home. Most of the Loca's 
co-operate in buying, but we haven’t | 
been able to get them to co-operate 
in selling. H. E. RODWELL. 

Macon, N. C. 


The Union Work in Guilford. 


HE brethren of Guilford County 
have been running a Union store 
in Greensboro known as “The Guil- 
ford County Co-operative Supply Co.” 


This business has been taken over by | 


the Carolina Warehouse Co., the| 
State warehouse. This latter com- 
pany is doing a co-operative business, | 
and are making a good start at same. 
They have only been running a few} 
months and are having quite a trade. | 
If the farmers will take more inter- | 
est in this business and co-operate | 
more it would be the greatest step | 
taken by the Guilford County Farm- | 
ers’ Union. | 

For instance, two years ago the | 
merchants of Greensboro were selling 
binding twine at nine cents a pound, 
Our little co-operative Supply Co., | 
with but $1;200 capital ordered some 
binding twine, and the merchants of 
Greensboro immediately cut the price 
of binding twine from nine to seven 
cents. This alone should be enough | 
to convince our farmers that co-oper- | 
ation is the only relief. } 

THOMAS WAKEFIELD. 


Union Store in Montgomery. 


HE Union is very strong in Mont- 

gomery County in proportion to 
its population, We have a few enter- 
prises in this County such as stores 
but no warehouses as yet. 


One store at Ether is doing a large | 


and paying business, and if I am cor- 
rectly informed the receipts are over 
$100 per day. The store at Mt. Gil- 


ead is not run’on the profit-sharing | 


plan. 

There has been some talk of a co- 
operative store at Candor but as yet 
nothing is done. We have talked of 
@ warehouse but as yet only talked. 

Where any Union enterprise has 
started it has received the loyal sup- 
port of Union brethren. We hope to 
have several co-operative enterprises 
in the near future. 

JOHN W. PARSONS. 

Candor, N. C. 


A Rochdale Store to Start. 


E HAVE a few hundred dollars 

worth of stock subscribed with 
which we hope to charter a mercan- 
tile business soon, to be operated 
upon the. Rochdale plan. 

We have been benefitted consider- 
ably by co-operative buying of gro- 
ceries, fertilizers, etc., but the great- 
est help, it seems to me, must come 
through co-operative selling, which 
will come slowly. 

You know it takes time to educate 
people, and especially a people who, 
as a class, 
live progressive problems less than 
any other class. 

A. W. COOPER. 

Jacksonville, N. C. ; 
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perhaps read and study | 








HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF IT 
THIS WAY? 


HAT do you think of your farm paper, anyway? 
Just what relation do you feel that you sustain 
to The Progressive Farmer, and it to you? 


Have you thought of it merely as a weekly paper, written 
and printed by men in a city office somewhere and sold to you 
for a dollar a year, the publisher to get the dollar and you to 
get what you could out of the paper ? 


If this is your idea, you have failed to realize the purpose 
of the men who make the paper and have certainly failed to 
realize its possibilities of usefulness to you. 


I. 


The man who thinks of The Progressive Farmer as the 
work of two or three men has no idea of what goes into its 
making. The Editors contribute their share of what goes into 
the paper, of course; but the mere writing of matter for the 
paper is a long ways from being their only work. They must 
keep in touch with agricultural development all over the 
country; they must know what farmers are doing and think- 
ing; they must know where to find the men and women who 
are best fitted to give information on such special subjects as 
farmers may be interested in; they must read the hundreds of 
farmers’ letters constantly coming in and select from these 
letters such matter as they believe will be most helpful and 
interesting to the men who read the paper 


No one man, no matter how much he may know, can make a 
real farm paper. Hundreds of men and women help make The 
Progressive Farmer. The college man, the experiment station 
worker, the busy farmer in the fields, the farm boy and girl, 
hoeing cotton, minding the baby, or going to school—all these 
are called upon for assistance; for all of them have knowledge 
and ideas which may be useful to other readers. Look over 
this issue, or any issue, and see how much of it has come direct 
from field and farmhouse. A farm paper of the right kind is 
not a faraway acquaintance dropping in on the farmer occa- 
sionally; it is a practical farm helper whose business it is to 
assist with the work the farmer has to do. The right sort of 
reader, too, is the man who reads the paper to obtain help and 
who stands ready, whenever he thinks the need is, to become 
a writer for it as well as a reader of it. 


More than this, there is the direct service the paper offers 
each reader. If the man on the farm wishes to know some- 
thing about farming the paper does not tell, he simply writes 
and asks. Itis up to the Editors then to give him the informa- 
tion he wishes, or to find out for him where he can get it. 
Often this is no easy task; yet every one of the thousands of 
direct inquiries is answered. 

Nor is it only farming questions that are answered. The 
Business Department is just as ready to help as the Editorial 
Department. Not only does it give the reader a chance to learn 
about goods people wish to sell him, and give him a chance 
to dispose at small cost of what he has to sell, but is always 
ready to give direct personal information as to where the 
farmer can buy or sell, if it possesses such information. 


It stands ready to protect the reader, too—to protect him 
absolutely. If a dishonest advertiser creeps in, and a reader 
suffers loss by buying from him, The Progressive Farmer goes 
down into its own jeans and makes good the loss. If an ad- 





vertiser comes along trying to sell something injurious or 


fraudulent, he is told to look elsewhere for space. Thousands 
of dollars worth of such advertising is refused every year. 


IIE. 


Is it not plain, then, Mr. Reader, that The Progressive 
Farmer is more than just a paper—a paper with no interest in 
you beyond what it can get out of you, and in which you have 
no interest beyond what you can get out of it? Don’t you be- 
lieve that the readers who write in and speak of “our paper” 
are right in their feeling? 


Don’t you honestly believe that it will be to your advantage 
as well as ours for you to feel this way about it, and for us to 
be able to count on you always, not merely as a reader, but as 
a co-worker for the paper’s welfare and improvement. 


We believe it will; and we are going to count onyou. We 
are going to call on you, too—are going to call on you person- 
ally. You may not think that our requests for letters, for sug- 
gestions, for names of friends, for help in getting subscrip- 
tions, for general co-operation in the work we are all trying 
to do, are meant for you personally; but they are. That’s why 
we know you will not fail us. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
and Giveceix, and in this style type at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each insertion, 
Each word, number or initial (including 
name and address) counted as a separate 
word, Advertisements not accepted with- 
out cash with order. , If the rate seems 
high, remember it would cost $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each 
home to which we carry your ad at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 


Si J 


LOOP" 


F ARM MACHINERY. 


PPP PPAR PAPA nrnnmn~nrnnwm 
Saw mills, shingle mills, corn mills, water 








editions made 
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wheels, steam and kerosene engines. De- 
Loach Mfg. Co., Box 534, Atlanta, Ga. 

Don't Tote W ater—Let the air force it to 
the top of the house. Write for ‘Water 


Supply for the Country Home.” J. H. Patte- 


son, Ashland, Va. 


Traction Engine for Sale—Practically new, 
45 horse-power. Holt «Caterpillar gasoline 
tractor, used less than 90 days, at a bargain 
for quick sale. Maurice & Pumpelly, Sam- 
arcand, N. C. 


For Sale—No. 15 De Laval cream sepa- 
rator. Also No. 1% Heebner fodder cutter, 
16-inch blade; 16-foot carrier with cutter. 
Both practically new. M. A. Mahoney, 
Mitchells, Va. 


HELP WANTED. 


Agents Wanted—tTo sell Our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey Creek, 
Indiana. 


Wanted—1914 tenant for 2-horse crop. 
Good house, land and conveniences. W. M. 
Watkins, Saxe, Va. 


Wanted—A few one and two-horse farm- 
ers. Will share or rent for 1914. Address 
Box 228. Be nnettsville, 8. C. F 


Wanted — Family “with two good plow 
hands, for wages. Will pay $1 per day. 
Garden free. C. P. Davis, _Elza, ¢ Ga. 

Ag nts Wante d—$5 per 
our map and 
value for $1. 























day ~ easily, with 
newspaper proposition. $3 
Addre ss Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga, 


“Large wholesale jewe lry “house w ants lady 
or gentleman to act as agent in their neigh- 
borhood. Address, M. A, Jones, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 








Salesmen—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Com- 
pany, Box M-23, Danville, ‘va. 


Wanted—Men prepare as fireman, ~ prake- 
man, electric motorman, colored train por- 


ters. Hundreds put to work. $75 to $100 
month. No experience necessary. 500 more 
wanted. Standard Alabama roads. Write 


Inter Railway Dept (78), Indianapolis, Ind, 


POSITIONS WANTED. 
nar nr nnn 

A practical, scientific and successful farm- 
er, of vast experience, and agricultural col- 
lege training desires position as manager 
of well equipped farm. , Cotton a specialty. 
Strictly sober, and industrious. Address 
Manager, Blackstock, 8S. C. 


LIVESTOCK, 


BERKSHIRES. 
Registered Berkshire Pigs—Beauties, Oak- 
wood Farm, Troutman’s, N. C, 
~Berkshires—The be st of 


ped on approval. 
lottesville, Va. 




















breeding. Ship- 
Robert McMurdo, Char- 





Berkshire Pigs—Will sell or exchange for 
seed Oats. One registered Jersey bull for sale 
or exchange. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, S.C. 





‘Four “Fancy Berkshire _ Boars—Grandsons 
of the $4,000 Star Value, and as good as 
grow, $40 each. Two extra fine-bred gilts, 
one, $40; other, $50. Four open gilts, good 
enough to show, and bred right, $35 each, 
Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga, 

DUROC- JER EYS 


Duroc “@—Young 1 stock for sale. G. T. Yagel, 
Chase Cc ‘ity, Va 

















~ Duroc. -Jersey Pigs—For prices, ete., write 
. F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. Cc. 


HAM PSHIRES 


“Hampshire 1 Pigs—w. F. Ke 
an, Virginia, 

















ler, Buchan- 








POLAND CHINAS, 








=Ea land Chinas—Of the very best to be had. 
Pigs re ady for delivery. Pedigrees furnish- 
ed. 3rown Blevins, Baz ikersville, N.C 


Tho boys smile ~ while _ the ‘Poland China 
grows to a large size. Pigs, $15 per pair. 
Address Selma Stock Yards, Selma, N. C. 

JERSEYS. 
ay ‘hreo J Jersey | Heifers—Fresh December r ist. 


Price, $50 each. Perfect beauties Ww. 
ts heek, Mebane, 1. Sats 2 


25 Jersey Heifers for Sale—Ten of them 
bred, fine butter strain. Berkshire pigs, 
Barred Rock and White Wyandotte chick- 
ens. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C, 


RED POL L. 


Red Polls—My herd of Re d Poll eattle are 
cared for under ordinary farm conditions. 
All are pure-bred and registered. They are 
not for sale at a low figure. Dual purpose 
cattle are in demand. Inform yourself! W. 
B. Meares, Prop., Belvidere Farm, Linwood, 
North Carolin 























: JACKS. 

‘ine Jack for Sale—Sure f foal. getter. Price 
W. B. Cheek, Me bane, N. C, 

HORSES, 

For Sale—One 8-year-old 

and brood mare, 1,100 pounds, bred to a fine 

stallion. Healthy, easy to keep, a number 

one animal, $200. W. M. Watkins, Saxe, Va, 








farm, family, 








low-up.” 


his grape fruit. 


and hears from 25 or more people. 
bargain they want. 


this farmer has. 


chance to satisfy a want. 


mers.—Rural New Yorker. 


A SUGGESTION TO FARMERS WHO ADVERTISE. 





There isn’t another line of business which ever lets one sale be the only 

sale except the frauds and the undertakers, and the matter is the more important 
now that parcel post is practical up to 20 pounds. 
I had to get after the man from whom I got a few nuts once to get him to sell me some 
more, and likewise, last Fall, I had to remind a Florida man that I would buy more of 
But does a publisher from whom I get a book ever let me forget that 
there are more books? Notso long as stamps cost one cent each.—F. D.C. 


[% GOING to ask you to write a strong, straightforward article on the farmer’s ‘‘fol- 


The “follow-up” system is the life of most trade where advertising is done. A 
farmer may have good apples or hens or nuts or vinegar. 
Some of these buy while others do not see just the 
Time swings around and the farmer has something more to sell. 
Most likely these same men and others would like to buy, but they do not know what 


A “follow-up” campaign means that the farmer keeps the addresses of those who 
answered his advertisement and when he has something more to sell he writes 
them or sends a circular, telling what he has. 
and makes new ones and people begin to look for his advertisements. 
houses make a great feature of this “follow-up” system. 
them that the average buyer wants to be told when there is any bargain in sight or any 
Now that parcel post is opening great opportunities for 
direct sale farmers must learn to “follow-up” and get acquainted with their custo- 


Last year I advertised for nuts and 


He advertises his product 


By doing this he keeps his customers 
Business 
Long experience has taught 














For Sale—A beautiful bay mare, 3 years 
rnd at speedy driver, only one eye, 
$150. W. M. Watkins, Saxe, Va. 


Extra Fine Ke ntucky Saddle and Harness 
Mare—Six years old, large and a perfect 
beauty, $300. W. L. Kennedy, Lola, Ky. 


For Sale—Pure-bred, young Angus: bulls; 
Poland China and Duroc pigs; Hampshire- 
down buck and ewe lambs. J. M. Allen, 
Kingston, Tenn. 


For Sale—A match pair of sorrel geldings, 
three years old, handsome, stylish, and 
speedy, gentle and safe, good size and ac- 
tive, $200 each. W. M. Watkins, Saxe, Va. 


For Sale—One good 5-year-old bay mare, 
with one eye. Good farm, family, and brood 
mare, rides and drives good, bred to prize 
stallion, $150. W. M. Watkins, Saxe, Va. 


~~ Registered Clydesdale Horses—An Inter- 
national winner at head of stud. Berkshire 
hogs, made immune to cholera for life by 
the simultaneous treatment. Montrose Farm, 
E. M. Timberlake, Prop., Orange, Va. 
DOGS. 
Bird Dogs—I gotem, 
Lowe, Edgar, N. C. 
For Sale—9-month-old Pointer bitch, $15. 
H. G. Boynton, U Imers, s. © f parked y 
~“Wanted—Good bird dog, - about two years 
old. Setter preferred, must be sent on ap- 
proval. Address J. W. Wilson, Bolton, N, C. 
For Sale—Fine Pointer bird dog, thorough- 
ly broken, force-retriever, three years old, 
and a very Handsome dog. Price $50 to 
quick purchaser. H. M. Harris, Clarksville, 
Virginia. 
POULTRY AND EGGS. 
ARR RRR 


per trio. 



































Uneedem W. B. 
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Runner Ducks—$1 each; 2.75 
Mrs. Jno. Swing Sy ‘Mocksville, N. C. 


Fine Pure-Bred White Orpington Coe ker- 
els—$1.25. Tom Bird, Horse Shoe, N. 

Wamineth Bronze “Turkeys—R. I. Cock- 
erels. James N. Smith, _Taylorsville, HN, C: 

To make room, must sell ei fine Black 
and White Orpingtons. L. H. Phillips, New- 
ton, N,. C, 


























Barred Plymouth h Rocks | for § Sale—Good 
stock. Right prices. G. H. W eaver, Nebo, 
North Carolina. _ 

Crystal White Orpingtons—Few choice 


pairs at $4. Of the purest stock. Jno. D. 
Ward, Clarkton, N. C. 


Five Ducks, One 
ton” strain White 
Marsh, Marshville, 


Choico B 3reeders | for. Sale—Also young 
stock. White Rocks end White Leghorns. 
Randolph Poultry Farm, 


Asheboro, N. C. 
~$trong, Vigorous | Single Comb White Leg- 
horn cock and cockerels. Young's strain. 
Chalk white. $1 each. Carl Gilliland, Siler 
c ity, N. Cc 

‘For Sale—Barrea Rock cockerels and pul- 
lets; bred from my last year's prize win- 
ners. Thompson strain, , Jno. A, Cline, Con- 
cor a, N. C. 


a: he eap—Best Buff Wyandottes. Also Fist 
el’s Whites. Shipped on approval. Wyan- 
dotte Specialist. John Arthur Daniel, Mocks- 
ville, i. < ; 

Barred Plymouth | Rocks and Rhode Island 
Reds—From prize pen. Must be sold. Prices 
reasonable. J. C. McAdams, Elon College, 
North Carolina, 





Drake—Genuine ‘Pat- 
Runners, $8. E. £E. 
1 




















“Carolina Beauty’ Single Comb Reds—Big, 
well developed, handsome cockerels, $1 each 
if ordered quick. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Carlton Farms, Kerner ville, N. C. 


Single Comb Buff Or pingtons—C ockerels 
and pullets, bred from first-prize stock, and 
the best laying strain. Prices reasonable. 
J. F. Hardaway, Lilesville, N. C. 

















“For Sale—Nine female Indian Runner 
ducks, Fawn and White, $1.50 each. Rea- 
son for selling, no place to keep. Address 


Emerson, N. C. 


W. T. Porter & Co., 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, ao strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. 


Exhibition Stock (Cook’s Strain)—For the 
coming shows. Also pullets and cockerels 
and good laying and breeding stock at rea- 
sonable prices, Miss Julia Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, mm. CS 

For Sale—Fine breeders and show birds. 
Orpingtons, ‘““‘White, Black, and Buff.’’ White 
Wyandottes, Reds, Runner ducks., Eggs for 
hatching. Write Woman’s College, Meridian, 
MississippY. 








October Sale—Sixty | White and Fawn 1 In- 
dian Runner ducks; eight Rhode Island Red 
hens, one rooster, from prize winners, $1 
each; after November Ist, $2.50 @ pair. Het- 
tie Newkirk. Willard, N. C. 





Blue Andalusians, White-Faced Black 
Spanish and Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 
First winners Tennessee and Georgia State 
Fairs, 1911-12. Fine young stock for sale 
cheap. H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


“Exhibition and U tility Stock and Eggs— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Cornish 
Games, Partridge Rocks and Runner Ducks 
at reasonable prices. Beverlea Plantation, 
H arry Lee Harllee, Mer., Darlington, 8. C, 


For Sale—Thirty each, Young’ 8 White Leg- 
horns, Bradley’s Barred Plymouth Rock, 
and N< srthup’s Black Minorca cockerels, 
from first-prize winners at our fair, $1.25 
each, before December ist. Oscar F, Hege, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Forty-Five Fine Stock Turkeys for Sale— 
Bred from half Bronze hens and genuine 
two-year-old Wild tom, which gives them 
beauty, hardiness and thrift. Ready to ship 
in December. Price, $7.50 per pair, or $5 
for one tom. Mrs. Belle A, Gannaway, 
Guinea Mills, Va ‘ 


Turkeys and Ducks—Mrs. Meares’ 
Pekin ducks are now ready to ship! On No- 
vember the first, when her White Holland 
Turkeys have finished browsing on bugs, 
weed seeds, cowpeas, and corn, she will ship 
them to you! Write her! W. B. Meares, 
Prop., Belvidere Farm, Linwood, N. c. 


Through the columns of. this | pape r, we 
have advertised our great egg-laying strain 
of Single Comb White Leghorns. Now we 
have to use the same space to let you know 
that we have sold every yearling hen and 
pullet that we can spare. We thank you 
for the orders and wish you continued suc- 
cess,, Remember, we have cockerels from 
this great strain of layers and can fill your 
orders promptly for 1 or 1,000. The Warren 
Poultry Farm, , T. M. Bost, Prop., Wise, N. C. 


The W arren 1 Single Comb White Leghorn 

















White 








Cockerels—The pride of the Sunny South. 
The birds of quality and profit. Bred on the 
largest egg farm in Dixie. Single Comb 


White Leghorns are acknowledged to be the 
most profitable fowl bred today. The War- 
ren Leghorns are monarch of Leghorndom. 
They are bred from heavy egg-laying, trap- 
nested stock. They are scientifically bred for 
eggs, health, vigor and vim. Try them. The 
poultry profits will beat wheat, corn, tobac- 
to, cotton, ete,, 16 to 1. Send us your order 
for cockerels. We will guarantee to make 
prompt shipments of 1 or 1,000. We give 
you a square deal. If stock is not as repre- 
sented, feed water and return at our ex- 
pense. $2, $3, and $5 each. The Warren 
Poultry Farm, T. M. Bost, Prop., Wise, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


PDIP PDD rrr 


OATS, 


Oats—Hammond’s Fulghum and Appler 
seed oats. Write for samples and prices. 
Henry Cc. Hammond, Augusta, Ga, 


“Appler, Bane roft, . Hundred ~ Bushel § Seed 
Oats—Re-cleaned, 80 cents to $1 per bushel; 
ten-bushel lots, Special prices on applica- 
tion. Write C. J, Culpe >pper, _Carnesville, Ga. 

Hasting ~100- Bushel 
clean, and as good as can be grown, $1 
bushel., Extra fine seed wheat, Fulcaster 
(bearded) and Leaps Prolific (smooth), $2 
bushel. New Miracle, the most prolific of 
all wheat, 50 cents peck, $3 bushel. Fair 
View Farm, Palme tto, Ga. 

CABBAGE. 


and Collard Plants—$1.25 
Leading varieties. Oaklin 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Fall Cabbage | 








penn 





oats, sound, pure, 





Fall Cabbage 
per thousand. 
Farm, 





Plants—Now ready. $1.25 
per thousand, by express. By mail, 30c per 
hundred, Farmers Plant Co., Enterprise, 
South | “arolina, 


-‘ DEWBERRIES. 


Grow the Luer cia Dewbe rry in Your Gar- 
den—Wonderful yielder of delicious fruit. 
Requires no replanting, as does the straw- 
berry. Booking orders for shipment after 
November Ist. Prices, $2 per 100; $5 per 
500; $8 per 1,000. Pine Crest Farm, Aber- 
da en, M. Cy 


“MISC ELL ANEOL Ss. SE EDS AND” PL AN TS. Ss 


oF or Amoor 
Reynolds, 





tiver Privet, write to L. A. 
Clemmons, N. C., Forsyth County. 


Seed ~ Rye—Recleane d, $1.25 


Owen Brothers, Bedford City, Va 


Home-Grown 
bushel. 
Route 2, 
White Multiplier Onion Sets—Two quarts, 
5 cents; 1 peck, 75 cents; 1 bushel, $2.50, 
o.b. Mrs. R. as Rogers, Mullins, Ss. ¢ 


Drumhead, Early Jers y, Wakefield: and 





3ermuda onion sets, $1.50. Jack Green, 
Live Oak, Fla. ‘ 
Stone’s Prolific 


Wheat — Unquestionably 
best wheat grown. Sample free. J. A 
Boone, Franklinton, N. C. 

Cabbage, Collard, 
Lettuce Plants 
list. Geo. M. 


Cauliflower, 
Ask Pod catalog 
Todd, 


Tomato and 
and price 
Greensboro, N. C. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


For Sale—Eastern 
wheat, cotton seed; also 
hairy vetch, grasses, rape, etc. 
Je ffreys, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Macklin’s Plants—Cabbage, Lettuce, Ber. 
muda onion, and Beet, $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 
for $5. Orders booked now for spring delivy- 
ery of sweet potato plants. Write for cata- 
log. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


We begin digging vines November 15th, 
Until then we will book orders for ten Scup- 
pernong vines and one male Rotundifolia for 
one dollar, cash with order. Planting in- 
Structions and booklet on Scuppernongs 
mailed with each order Southern Pines 
Grape Nurscries, Southern Pines, N. C. 


Carolina seed _ rye, 
crimson clover, 


Z M lL 














Pedigreed Grains for Sale—Pe digreed “Ab- 
ruzzi rye, $4 per bushel, A tremendous 
yielder of forage and grain. A splendid cov- 
er crop. Pedigreed Red Oats, $1.25, $1.50, 
and $2 per bushel. Our pedigreed seed make 
big crops of high quality and uniform ap- 
pearance, We offer nothing that has not 
made a superior record in our test plots for at 
least three years, * Write for descriptive cir- 
culars and valuable information as to seed- 
ing. Pedigreed Seed Farm, Hartsville, S. Cc, 
David R. Coker, Manager, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

~ Cie Peiverapiy, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Penmanship, etc.— 
Taught by competent teachers. If you want 


a good position, write us. Spence’s Businesg 
School, Goldsboro, — N 


Scholarship Sold on Credit—To ambitious, 
promising applicants. Shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, banking. Railroad fare paid from 
home. Positions guaranteed, $600 - $900. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va 


~~ Bookkeeping, ~ Touch Typew riting, een 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. Attend our 
sc hool if you want to secure a good position, 


‘shorthand, 





PPAR ADA AAAI AI 
Service, Bookkeeping, 











Civil Service — Bookkeeping, 
typewriting, telegraphy, penmanship, ete, 
Any young lady answering this advertise- 
ment will be given three months free any 
course preferred. Positions secured, Spence’s 
Business Se hool, Goldsboro, NN: &, 





Young Men and Ladies—Learn telegraphy 
and typewriting in the South’s “Oldest and 
Best’”’ Telegraph School. Indorsed by rail- 
way officials, Railroad wires in school. Big 
demand for telegraphers. Course completed 
in four to six months. Positions paying $50 
to $65 a month guaranteed. Rapid promo- 
tion. Big illustrated catalog free. Write 
teday. Success awaits you in the railway 
service. Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 
883-A, Newnan, Ga, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
RL QLPPLPPPPPQDLPLELIIESQOO0 2000 00200 20 OOwwrmpys MOwwmOmwwmMmnpwwwwI" 

Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Clean All Your Silver After Guests Arrive 
with Restor dissolved in hot water. No 
enrds Full-size package mailed, 25 cents, 

gents wanted. Restor Mfg. Co., Newport 
Ne ws, Virginia. 

Men of Ideas. and Inventive Ability 
should write for new “Lists of Needed In- 
ventions,’” Patent Buyers, and ‘“‘How to Get 
Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice 
free. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 70, Washington, D. C. 


Registered Essex sows, and gilts in farrow, 
service boars, and pigs; Poland China gilts; 
slaughter pigs; registered Jersey bull, and 
calves. Railway horsepower; Home-grown 
seed rye. Wanted: a good second-hand cream 
separator. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
North Carolina. 




















We manufacture concrete tiling which is 
used for draining land. We are prepared to 
ship this tiling anywhere. We have sold 
much of this to the farmers, and they tell 
us that the results have proven most satis- 
factory. Albemarle Concrete Co., Albemarle, 
North Carolina 


= TO OUR READERS. 7 


| 


If you do not see what you want ad- 
vertised in our paper, write to us and we 
will gladly tell you where it can be ob- 
tained. We cannot publish such infor- 
mation in the paper, but if you will in- 
close a stamp for reply, we will be glad 
to give you the desired information un- 
der personal letter. Before writing, look 
carefully over the advertising, both in 
current and old copies of the paper, and 
if it is not there—write us. No reply will 
be made unless stamp is inclosed. 
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A NEW BOOK FOR FARMERS 


TRACTION FARMING and 
TRACTION ENGINEERING 


GASOLINE 
ALCOHOL 
KEROSENE 


By JAMES H. STEPHENSON, M. & 
Author of “‘Farm Engines,” 
“The Young Engineer’s 
Guide,” ete. 

This new hand-book cone 
tains all the latest information of 
the HOW and WHY of Power 
Farming. 


In Three Parts 


PartlI. FARM TRAOCTORS—Full details of con- 
struction and operation—Fuels—Lubrication 
—Ignition—Troubles—All leading makes of 
tractors described and illustrated 

Part II. Water Supply Systems fur Farm Homes 
—Electrie Light for Farm Homes 

Part I{I. THE SCIENCE of THRESHING—All 
leading makes fully described and illustrated. 

Just the book you need to help you out of all difficulties in 

connection with modern farm machinery. 


12 mo. 330 pages. 151 illustrations, Cloth. 
SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS FOR $1.50 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Saturday, October 25, 1913.] 


WHAT FARMERS LOSE BY LEAV- 
ING COTTON OUTDOORS. 


Charles Cotton Moore Writes Mrs. 
Farmer and Tells What He Saw 
and Heard. 


EAR Mrs. Farmer: looks like we 

may expect fair price for cotton 
this fall and winter; in fact, I feel 
confident that price will be above 
12% cents if the crop is not rushed 
to market too fast. 

Has John improved any on his old 
way of treating cotton? Hope he 
has, but if not you tell him to read 
the following: 

One day when I was on a railway 
ear near Columbia, S. C., a man came 
into the car who had a large bundle 
of something that looked like cotton 
samples. I knew the man and asked 
him what was in the bundle. 

There were three ‘“‘drummers”’ sit- 
ting near. The man with the bundle 
looked at the drummers, laughed and 
said: “If these were farmers, I 
would not tell what I have in this 
package.” I asked him why. He 
said because he would be afraid the 
farmers would pitch him out of the 
window when they learned what the 
package meant. 

Not being afraid of the drummers, 
he said he had “‘samples of pickings.” 
I knew what he meant, but the drum- 
mers did not, so he told them. 

The man said he was in the employ 
of a cotton exporting firm; that they 
bought cotton direct from farmers; 
that the farmer would not protect his 
cotton from the earth and weather 
after ginning; that cotton bales were 
always damaged from lying on the 
ground, and that when offered for 
sale, the buyer makes a guess at the 
damage, always guessing so as to pro- 
tect himself from loss. For instance, 
if the buyer believes there is five 
pounds damage on a bale, he deducts 
ten pounds or more; or if the damage 
perhaps is 20 pounds, he deducts 40 
or 50 pounds and fixes the price of 
the whole bale with a view to making 
this deduction. 

Now this damaged cotton does not 
cost the buyer anything, but is a dir- 
ect loss to the farmer. His firm has 
several compresses. The cotton is 
re-picked and re-baled at the com- 
press, the good cotton exported and 
the ‘‘pickings’’ sold in America for 
ropes, batting, coverings for wire, 
and other low-class cotton products. 

“Our cotton for this season,” said 
the man with the bundle, ‘‘for cotton 
we picked from damaged bales will 
amount to $20,000. No cost to our 
firm except to sort the damaged from 
the good cotton at the compress.” 

He was asked if this damaged cot- 
ton came in competition with good 
cotton. ‘‘Certainly it does,’ he said. 
“Tf the farmer would prevent the 
damage, the mills which use the cot- 
ton would be forced to buy the better 
cotton and then plow lines would last 





longer.” 
Mrs. Farmer, I hope John will 
store his cotton in a warehouse, 


which is the proper place for it and 
not leave it on the ground growing a 
grade of cotton to go into rotten plow 
lines. 

Twenty thousand dollars doesn't 
represent the original value of the 
above cotton, it only represents the 
selling value after damage. This 
transaction perhaps represented a 
loss to the cotton growers of from 
$50,000 to $100,000 on the purchase 
of that one firm. 

When will the Southern farmer 
learn to stop such losses? 

C. C. MOORE. 





Editorial Comment.—We_ hope 
that Mr. Moore’s striking warning 
will be heeded by Mrs. Farmer and 
that she will compel Mr. Farmer to 
put his cotton under cover. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer proposes to continue 
agitation of this subject. Look out 
for some other notable reports in our 
issue of November 1 or November 8. 





My wife, tells me that The Progressive 
Farmer is worth a dollar a year to her in 
the garden.—John Wright, Shelby, N. 
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In this department we shall publish offerings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or for rent. We do not extend our general adver- 
tising guarantee to land advertisements, because every purchaser should see land for himself before buying. But no maz is permit- 
ted to offer land for sale in our paper until he has first shown us satisfactory references as to his honesty and financial responsibility. 





100-Farms For Sale-100 





We have about 100 well improved farms for sale, ranging in size 
from 10 to 1000 acres, on which 5000 people can find comfortable homes, 
price from $15.00 to $75.00 per acre, according to location and improve- 
ments. 


Terms 14 cash, balance 1, 2, and 3 years with interest, if desired. 


SOUTH GEORGIA LANDS HAVE ADVANCED FROM 100 TO 200 PER CENT 
DURING THE PAST FIVE YEARS. The boom has just begun. The chance of your life 
to secure a home in South Georgia. All farms offered ready for occupancy. Possession 


given in ample time to plant spring crops. 


Free booklet giving full description and 


prices of each farm sent upon request. Write or come today—better come. 


SOUTHERN TRUST COMPANY, Hawkinsville, Ga. 


T. B. RAGAN, President. 


H. E. COATES, Sec. & Treas. 











are shipped from other states. 





Finest Cattle and Hogs on Earth Can be 
Raised in Brooks County, Georgia. 


HERE’S A CHANCE, 


For every home bred animal slaughtered for home consumption, three 


Brooks County is ideal for raising these food animals. 
make a fortune here. Nobody wants cold storage stuff if you can furnish the real article. 


Come to Quitman and look around. Easy to convince you, 
- or write for full information 


Brooks County Industrial Club, Quitman, Georgia. 


If you are experienced, you can 














Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C 


7,250 Acres Choice Farm Land. W. M. 
Carr, Lyons, Ga. 


For Sale—Truck and melon farm, 
Parrish, Coats, N. C. 


“Farms ior Sale—Tell me your wants. I 
have them almost any size. %. BE. Prince, 
Ralcith, N. C, ‘ 


From 5 to 280 Acres of Excellent Land 
for sale. Write W. G. Clements, Morrisville, 
Wake County, © N.C. 


9% Acres—13 cleare d, , in six miles of rai rail- 
olan station. Good new five-room dwelling. 
Price, $1, 000. Re saves & McKenzie, Loris, S. C. 


F = venty- five ~ farms, located in in 
eastern. north Carolina. Write for circular. 
Joe A, Parke Tr, Real Estate, Goldsboro, N. C. 


For Sale or “Rent—535 Acres; 350 Virgin 
pine. Fine farm lands. Pecan orchard. 
Dwelling house and barn, J. C, Ball, Bethe- 
ra, 8s. C. 











W. H. 





























500 Acres Land—One_ “mile | station; “no 
buildings. $12.50 acre. 56-acre improved 
farm, near station, $1,400. Lafayette Mann, 
Amelia, Va. sete 


2,600 Acres Farm Lands—Fine game pre- 
serve and stock range Dwelling house and 
all necessary outbuildings. Address J. C. 
Ball, Bethera, S. C. 


“Farms for Sale—I rtile and beautiful farm 
lands, water fronts and timber land on the 
Eastern shore of Maryland. Samuel P. Wod- 
cock, Salisbury, Md, 


~ For Sale—225 acres, with 9-room house, on 
R. C & S. Railroad, at Rooser, N. C. Well 
watered and in good neighborhood. FE. L. 
Moffitt, Sanford, M,C. 


Two 50-Acre Farms “Ready for Use—On 
navigable stream, 3% miles from Charles- 
ton, and 2% frem Mount Pleasant, 5. Cc, 
Sam R. Ve nning Mount Pleasant, S. C, 


Valuable Farms for Sale—Several “nice ‘to- 
bacco, cotton, and grain farms in North 
Carolina and Virginia. Full description sent 
on application. A. ic. Hughes, Apex, | N. Cc. 





























~~ 125 Acres—25. ~eleared. Good new dwell- 
ing; two tobacco barns, with other outbuild- 
ings. Price, $3,000. Reaves & McKenzie, 
Loris, 8. Cc. er 


2,000- Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River, near Charleston, 250 acres open land, 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
fish, game. H. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, 8. C. 


330-Acre ~ Farm ~ for Sale—F enced, above 
overflow; attractive, modern home, on rail- 
road, near Natchez, Miss. Apply John La- 
bouisse, owner, 813 | Gravie r St. “” New Orleans. 








“Attractive, New, Modern Dairy Premises 
for Sale—Only three miles from center of 
city. Easy terms. Address, American Land 
Co., 218 Hamilton National Bank Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Four 40-Acre Farms—Right in the cucum- 
ber belt of Suwanee County, % mile of rail- 
road station, for sale. Write for particulars 
and photographs of this year’s crop. Jack 
Green, Live Oak, Fla. 


For Sale: Small Farms—Ten and 20 acres. 
Best tobacco land in Virginia. Stop paying 
rent when you can buy a small farm the 
same as rent, from $300 to $600. For infor- 
mation, write W. ¥F. Panke, Burkeville, Va. 


For Sale—500 acres, two miles from town; 
250 acres in cultivation; average 150 bales 
cotton, 2,000 bushels oats, 400 bushels corn; 
fine timber. One of best houses in State. 
A. bargain, on credit. Allen Banks, Troy, 


South Carolina, 

One farm of 75 or 100 acres, or two 
farms of (50) fifty acres cach, at Grimes- 
land, fronting (600) six hundred yards on 
the Greenville & Washington Road or Pitt 
Street extended, Good six-room dwelling 
and outhouses; splendid land; highest ele- 
vation in this section. Easy terms—long 


time if desired. Alston and J. Bryan 


Grimes, Grimesiand, N. C. 





For Sale—1,100 acres level land, well wa- 
tered by two running streams, of cut-over 
land; price, $5 per acre, Located in Bladen 
County. Further particulars, adddress F. N. 
McCubbins, Salisbury, N. C. 


Farms—If you want to buy a large or 
small farm cheap in North or South Caro- 
lina, write us. No better lands anywhere. 
Berries, tobacco and cotton all grown here. 
Reaves & McKenzie, offices at Chadbourn, 
N. c., and Loris, S. C. 


Own ) Your Own Farm—We have a limited 
number of small farms we wif sell to white 
settlers on credit, taking one-third of the 
crop each year or cotton payments as pur- 
chase money. Write us for full particulars. 
ee ee (inc.), 315 Davis Exchange 

Bank Building, Albany, Georgia. 


Excellent Farm, Mules, Tools, Wagon, and 
All Feed—Located in Decatur County, near 
good schools, churches, and town. x00d 
buildings. Pasture lands with fresh water 
near, Artesian well. 70 acres stumped. 
Good fence. Bargain. Write E. D. Lane, 
Donalsonville, Ga. 


Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general. farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


East and South Texas and Louisiana offer 
more opportunity for the homeseeker than 
any other section of the United States. Land 
producing cotton, corn, oats, rice, potatoes, 
vegetables, berries, peaches, plums and figs 
can be purchased from $8 per acre up. Write 
for literature and information: Industrial & 
Immigration Bureau, Southern Pacific, Sun- 
set Central Lines, Houston, Texas. 


For Quick Sale—41 acres, 20 of which are 
woodland and pasture inclosed by an excel- 
lent wire fence; balance in good state of 
cultivation; 500 cordS of wood; one four- 
room cottage, new; one log house; good 
frame barn and smokehouse; well watered; 
ideal location, and especially well adapted 
for dairy, truck and poultry; located on a 
beautiful sand-clay road, one-half mile of 
railroad, 2% miles from West Durham. Also 
two fine Percheron mares and farming out- 
fit. All can be had at a bargain by quick 
purchaser. Apply to J. W. Burroughs, Dur- 
ham, N. C. / 




















“without any attention. 





For Sale—120 acres, partly in orange trees, 
with good 6-room dwelling; located on coun- 
ty hard road, in small town; healthy locali- 
ty. Another grove and house in same locali- 
ty. Good reason for selling. J. E, Pattillo, 
Oak Hill, Fila. 


Virginia Farms—If you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a@ large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Va. 





Gooa Virginia Farms—Can be bought at 
from $10 to $30 per acre. No better farm- 
ing land can be found in the United States, 
considering our long growing seasons, short 
winters, abundant rainfall. Convenient to 
large markets, cheap farm labor, best to- 
bacco land to be found, also cotton, grass, 
stock, fruit, and truck fafming. Write for 
our big 108-page catalog, giving full particu- 


lars. , gated Co. of Virginia, Inc., Black- 
stone, Va 
For Sale—A valuable 300-acre farm, 4 


miles west of Bentonia, Yazoo County, Miss. 
Most of land can be worked with riding 
plows; is very productive; well stocked with 
Bermuda, sage grass and lespedeza. Prac- 
tically all under 4-wire fences. Three ten- 
ant houses. Timber. for posts and fuel. In 
four payments if desired. No better farm 
of its size in Yazoo County. For further 
information, write or see J, L. Sibley, Ben- 
tonia, Miss. 


46 Acre s—Five miles this city; well wa- 
tered; four-room house, eight-stall barn, 
corn crib, chicken house (extra large); hog 
pasture; 20-acre cattle pasture; fine spring, 
extra good well; 600 cords wood on place; 
extra fine tobacco land; one tobacco barn; 
mostly gray soil, extra good for truck, dairy, 
and tobacco. All improvements made in 
past two years. $2,500 lowest price for same; 
third cash, third in six months, and twelve 
months. If you don’t mean business don't 
write. Oscar F. Hege, Winston- -Salem, N.C 


Good Farming Land for “Sale One farm 
of 126 acres; 70 acres cleared; sandy loam, 
red clay subsoil; high state cultivation. On 
R. F, D., six miles out from Clinton, N. CG. 
Two farms 2% miles from Chadbourn, N. 
C., on good roads. One contains 140 acres; 
60 cleared; good barn, stables and tenant 
house; well drained; high state cultivation. 
Other 80 acres; 10 cleared. Both suited for 
strawberries, cotton, tobacco and all general 
crops. Terms to purchaser. For further 
information address T. C, Clute, Chadbourn, 
North Carolina. 

















Virginia Farm, 217 Acres, $4,000—In good 
neighborhood; convenient to church, school, 
stores, etc. 175 acres cleared and in culti- 
vation; good orchard. Land lies level. 
Adapted to all grains, grasses and alfalfa. 
Eight-room frame house with large rooms 
in shady yard with nice surroundings. Sta- 
ble, barn, corn-house, chicken-house, etc. 
Well fenced and running water in all fields. 
Terms easy. Also 1,000 acres good land at 
$5 per acre. For particulars regarding these 
and other Virginia properties, inquire of 
Edward S. Wilder & Co., Charlottesville, Va. 





Farms for Sale by Owner—376 acres of 
highly improved farm land, one mile east of 
Pineview, Georgia, Wilcox County, with 275 
acres cleared and stumped. xood eight- 
room dwelling, ten tenant houses. In one 
mile of good graded sehool and two church- 
es. Two settlements on place. Good water- 
works, furnished by artesian well, with gas- 
oline engine, Also 105-acre tract, with 65 
acres cleared; four-room dwelling and barn; 
on good public road; land fresh; right on 
railroad. Also some good town property for 
sale. Special reasons for selling. Jas. I, 
Bruce, Owner, Finleyson, Ga. 


Fine Farm for Sale—1,155 acres; 300 acres 
cleared, balance in second growth hardwood 
and covered with natural grass resembling 
bluegrass, which grows from 12 to 24 inches 
high. Large herds of cattle can be raised 
Cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts and all varieties of clovers and grasses 
can be raised on this farm as well as any in 
the State. There are eight good tenant 
houses, but no large dwelling. The soil is 
medium stiff loam, with clay subsoil. Situ- 
ated 5 miles from Branchville. R. F. D. and 
telephone line by the farm, I will divide this 
place into two farms and sell each part sep- 
arately. $15 per acre, or if divided into 
smaller farms my price will be $16 per acre, 








HEREFORD CATTLE 


J. Dudley Woodard, Branchville, Va 








Col. Fred Reppert, Auctioneer. 





30 Head at Public Auction, Huntsville, Ala., Nov. 8th 
Cattle from the celebrated herd of Warren T. McCray, Kentland, Ind. 
The Greatest Opportunity in Years for Southern Breeders 
The best blood of the Hereford breed. 
tuberculin tested and guaranteed. Sold without reserve. The offering consists 
of young bulls, heifers and bred cows. Beef cattle are advancing. BUY NOW! 
No better cattle will be offered at Auction this year in the South. 
WARREN T. McCRAY, Owner, Kentland, Indiana 
Sale under the auspices and management of 
MADISON COUNTY BREEDERS ASS’N, Clarendon Davis, President 
W. F. Garth, Secretary, Huntsville, Ala. 


Sold right at your door. Every animal - 














Kentucky Jack and 
Percheron Farms. 
We have the biggest herd 
of big bone, Kentucky, 
Mammoth jacks in the 
country and a splendid 
lot of Percheron stallions 
and mares and also a few 
nice plantation horses. 
Special prices to those 
who buy this fall. Cata‘og 
ready, November Ist. 
Wr'te or visit our farms. 
COOK & BROWN, Propr’s 

















Lexington, Ky. 








“PURE BRED” PERCHERONS AND BELGIANS 
We have at all times Stallions, Mares and Fillies 
for sale, at farmers’ prices 


Cc. JI. BARGER & SONS, Waynesboro, Va. 














REGISTERED DUROC PIGS AND BRED 
sOWS 
from prize winners, State Fair, 1911 and 
1912. Always ready. Write your wants, 
8. W. McCHESNEY, Beaver Dam, Va. 


re a 80 
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Our Free Bulletin quoting cash prices 
‘we actually pay for Coon, Mink, Skunk, 
Oppossum and other furs. We charge 
no commissions. Write today for Free 
Bulletin, it will pay you big. 


Dept. 101 
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on 40 acres. 


are doing it! 
Triple Power Stump Puller! 


three acres without moving machine. 


Don’t wait! 


280 22nd St. 


means Strength. 
Double ratchets mean safety. 


Pull Out the Stumps Quick! 
Plant on Virgin Soil ¢ 


NE year makes a difference of from no profit to $1,281 
Pull out the stumps, double the land 
value, raise a bumper crop on virgin soil! Thousands 
Why not you? Get a Hercules All Steel 
Clear your land once for all. 
Pull any stump in five minutes—an acne or more a day— 
The 


Hercules Stump Puller 


is 400% stronger and 60% lighter than others. Genuine Steel 
Triple power means more pull than a locomottve. 
Accurate work means Jighé draft. 
Send name in now for fine free book and special price offer! 
Write a postal NOW! 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 

















Address 


CENTERVILLE, [OWA 











other purposes. 


Write NOW—a post card will do. 


10-20 Means St. 





Our Factory Prices Save You $15 to $50 


You can save from $15 to $50 cash money on your new bug- 
gy and harness by ordering direct from our factory and 
keeping the middlemen’s profits in your own pocket for 


Write Today for 1914 Catalog. 


From the 150 different styles shown select the outfit 
which best suits your requirements, send us your order 
and we will ship you the best buggy you ever owned for 
the money and guarantee perfect satisfaction to you. 





No. 814-B. Price $43.75. Worth 


. Sixty-Five. 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO., 


ATLANTA, GA. 











Sapacity 
4Mto 









Every part gosranteed 
We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 
Write today for Catalog. 


than any other mill, and to /ast longer. 


YOU'VE HEARD $@ MUCH ABGUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicker 
a it is the lightest running, fastest cutting 

little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famous 
Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 
head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring 
c  Feceder, steel lined carriage. 


SALEM IRON WORKS,305 S. LIBERTY ST., 


Menufagtured by 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


4 
~* GIBES MACHINERY COMPANY, Columbia, S. C. 


General Sales Agent 





U.S. GOVERNMENT SHIPS ALL 


Its Furs to Funsten Bros. & Co., St. Louis 


fake. Biggest prices! Better grading! Most money by return mail! We are the largest in the world in our line. 
TRAPPERS “ The biggest CAARClan: “Aciosiohia and European buyers are represented at our regular sales. This year: 
we will handle the Government’s Alaskan sea} output. More buyers and better prices than ever. We sell 
furs in larger quantities, get more spot cash and pay you more cash than you can get anywhere. Deo all 
We want $10,000,000 worth of furs—anything—from one skin up. 


H H H Mink, coon, skunk, muskrat, fox, wolf, lynx, white weacel and all 
Big Money in Trapping (iis: or furs wanted for cash. TRAPS AT FACTORY PRICES 
F st A H | B it: Guaranteed to increase your catch or money back. Won Grand Prize at 
unsien Anima ais World’s Fairin 1904. U. S. Government uses them. One can brought one 
man $1,199 clear profit. Only $lacan. Write today for free Trappers’ Guide, Game Laws and Trapper’s 
Supply Catalog—Fur Market Reports, Funsten Fur Shipping Tags, etc. FREE. 
& Funsten Gros. & Co., 1734 Funsten Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 






¢- GUIDE” *. 
iv FREE ss 


our business direct with you. 














PPERS! 


Get R Money ForYour Furs 






Don’t ship anyone furs till you get As 















NATIONAL FUR AND WOOL CO., 
St. Louis, Mo, 








“BLOCKS OF THREE.” 


Get two of your neighbors or 
friends to go in with you and take 
advantage of our BIG CO-OPER- 
ATION OFFER of three yearly sub- 
scriptions (either new or renewal) to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER for 
only Two Dollars. 

Write the names and addresses of 
the other two that go in with you 
sign your own name and address to 
the letter and send it in today with 
your check or money order for $2. 
We will credit each of you for one 
whole year from your present expira- 
tion, if it is a renewal, or send the 
paper till one year from now if it is 
new subscription. 





boys whoadd to your pock-. 
et money by trapping and selling 
furs—Listen! Our big new Book on 
Trapping is just off the press. We 
have a copy free for every man or boy 
who intends to trap. The most complete 
trapping book yet published. Tells how and 
when to trap—baits to use, contains game laws 
and a catalog of trapper’s supplies. It’s free if 
you write today. 


of all kinds are in great demand 
this season. Over ten million dol- 
lars will weyers to trappers this 
winter. Send usevery fur you 


lists, shipping tags, etc., 
F.C, Taylor & Co. 
AMERICA’S GREATEST 
FUR HOUS 
285 Fur Exchange Bldg. 
it. Louis, Mo. 












Write today for our free Trape 
pers’ Book—tells you all about how 
to increase your catch, and inside facts 
about how to get the most money out of furs. 
AAS Best book for trappers ever published. No up- 
Be to-date trappers can afford to be without it. 

r confidential information is very value 
able and will be sent to you_ monthly 
during the season—it means big money 

_ to trappers. All of the above free for 
<= the asking. Address 


'. ABRAHAM 
‘9 213 N. MainSt., Dept. 101 St. Louis, Mo. 



























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGA MARKETS. 


(Report Nrrnished@ by Barbee & Co.) 
October 15, 


Cotton. 
Good middling ....cccese. 13 
Strict middling 12% 
oe Ee en a ia 12% 
BIW BURGOS bie es ctsctssuese 9 to 10 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per barrel—wholesale i 











High grades : 5.40 
Lower grades .. = 4.40@ 4.79 
Corn—No. 2 white ... 96@ .98 
} No. 2 mixed ... . £6@ 97 
| Timothy hay, per ton ........ $22.00 @ $24.50 
Provisions. 
Snowdrift shortening, per case.... 6.50 
Compound, ‘tierce basis .. o« 
Pure lard, tierce basis 12%c 
Cheese, full cream ...... 84 ¢ 
Meats. 

Hams, sugar-cured 18 @20 < 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 12% @1216¢ 


SAVANNAH COTTON 


| (Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditer 
{ 





The Cotton Record.) 
October 15. 





Low middling 12% 

UU) re 12% 

Good middling 13% 
Total sales—bales ....... ee ee 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton. ‘ ) 
coreonecea Weal, Per TON: .. 6... cscsve 28.00 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton 10.00 


A downward tendency has prevailed in 
the cotton market during the week, but 
there has been an active demand following 
the market down, and good business has 
been done, The weakness seemed to start 
in a disposition to form larger ideas of the 
crop. Just at the time when the market 
was having a little reaction and apparently 


| preparing to resume the advance, a Georgia 


authority informed the trade that the crop 
would certainly be at least 15,750,000 bales, 
and perhaps 500,000 more. Ordinarily such 
an utterance would have had no effect at 
all, but this time it came at what might be 
termed the psychological moment, and im- 


parted confidence to those whos cre bear- 
| ishly inclined. The fact that reather con- 
ditions subsequently have been o° a char- 
acter to favor the further development of 


| This is at the 


| of weakness; to ease up a 





the crop where in shape to continue making, 
has resulted in the accession to the ranks of 
the big crop adherents many who were pre- 
viously undecided in their views. <A further 
impetus has come from a general feeling of 
depression in markets generally; not only 
cotton, but stocks and grain markets have 
been working lower recently. 

There does not appear anything in actual 
conditions to warrant the decline in cotton 
prices, except that all price movements are 
attended with intermittent fluctuations and 
reactions. The same people who talk big 
crop also insist that the consumption is go- 
ing to be less this year. Yet the Census Bu- 
reau has just reported the American con- 
sumption for September as about 34,000 bales 
larger than for the same time last year. 
rate of an increase of 400,000 
bales by home mills alone, and foreign ex- 
ports are considerably ahead Of last season. 
While there is a good crop in the Atlantic 
States, the yield is deficient elsewhere, The 
crop in the eastern section is being over- 
estimated to some extent, the fine weather 
for picking and the acceptable prices having 
operated to hurry the cotton to market. 
The wise policy would be to refrain from 
marketing too heavily during the periods 
little until the 
market has @ chance to recuperate. Piling 
on the cotton tends to confirm bearish argu- 
ments and to weaken the situation. 











NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 
Virginia. ) 
October 17, 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling Sn ecarese boas 
Strict low middling 
Tone steady. 


Norfolk, 








RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co.,, 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
October 11, 

Last week the Virginia State Fair took up 
all the attention of the farmers as well as 
the dealers and warehouse men, consequent- 
ly, we had only one small sale of new prim- 
ings with a slight sprinkle of new, badly 
cured tobacco. Prices were about the saine 
as before. We could not have better weath- 
er for curing the tobacco in the barns, and 
as far as we can ascertain a very small pro- 
portion of the new crop is still standing, un- 
| doubtedly most farmers have just enough 
so as to be able to cut down what is in the 

field on the first frost warning. 

Jt seems to be @ general desire on the part 
of the farmers to market their tobacco as 
quickly as possible, and we expect to se¢ 
full breaks from now on until the end of 
| the year unless the prevailing stringency in 
the money market should have a depressing 
influence upon prices. 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 


There were good sales on the Kin- 
bridge market, averaging about 60,000 
pounds per day for the first four days and 
100,000 peunds on Friday. The average price 
was 18 cents per pound, while many lots 
brought from $25 to $30 per hundred. 

"ith a fine season, there were fairly 
heavy sales at Lynchburg, with all -grades 
j in strong demand. , The dark offerings were 





mostly of common quality, but the offerings 
of bright and fiue-cured stocks were g00d 
and brought splendid prices. Sales for the 
week ending October 10 amounted to §1,800 
pounds, 

There were heavy receipts on the Danville 
market, Prices held firm on all grades, and 
the farmers are rushing in their crop 
der to take advantage of the high prices 
now prevailing. Much of the tobacco wag in 
soft order and quite a lot of it showed evi- 
dences of mold. Color was not s0 good as 
in the first offerings, the soft weather for 
the past ten days having had a tendency to 
redden tobacco. : 

The sales at South Boston for th: 
amounted to 1,481,000 pounds, and the aver. 
age price was $17.70 per hundred, or a total 
of $262,000, the biggest amount of money 
paid to farmers in any one week in the his- 
tory of this market. I. M. BELI 


in or- 


week 


HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER. 


October 123, 
Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen 


. 26¢ 
DtOTS<GRtHEred 2.665 bes. 22¢ 
Butter—Creamery, per pound 346 
ROE 0.6 0as% sb waceneks 124 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
October 13 
Steers—Best, per ewt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Heifers—Best, per cwt. 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best, per cwt. 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Oxen, per cwt 
Bulls, per Cwt ...05.. 
Calves—Extra, per cwt. 
NECGIGUE | 66:6. 6:69:08 50:6 
Dairy cows, per head 
Hogs—Best, per cwt. 
Good Pa Bee scecie 8. 819 
Sows and stags .... 
Sheep—Best, per cwt 
Common to fair 
Lambs 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
October 14. 








Potatoes, per barrel, $2.25@2.75; in bulk, 
per 180 pounds, $ 12. Southern sweets, 





per barrel, $1.12 @1.37 
low, in 100-pound 
$1.50@1.85 per crate; 
per basket. Brussels sprouts, 8@l5e per 
quart. Cabbage, white, $1@1.99 per barrel; 
red, $1.75@2. Green beans, 50c@$1 per bag; 
wax, $1 50. Beets, $1.25@1.75 per bar- 
rel, and same for carrots. Cucumbers, $1@ 
1.50 per basket. Corn, 50c@$1 per 100 ears, 
Celery, $1.50@2.50 per standard case. Cauli- 
flower & 0 per barrel. Chicory, 25c@$1 per 
crate. Eggplant, 75c@$1.25,. per barre), 
Horseradish, $6@7 per 100 pounds. Lettuce, 
50c@$1 per basket. Lima beans, 50c@$1 
per basket. Mushrooms, 60¢c@$1.25 per four- 
pound basket. Okra, $1.50@2 per basket. 
sterplant, $4@5 per 100 bunches. Peas, 
$2@4 per basket. Red peppers, 25@75ec per 
barrel; green, 40@75e per sugar barrel. 
Pumpkins, 50@75¢e per barrel. Radishes, 50¢ 
@$1 per 100 bunches. Romaine, 50c@8$1 per 
} Spinach, 25@50c per basket. Squash, 
75¢@$1.25 per barrel. Turnips, whit $1 
@1.75 per barrel, Tomatoes, 60@75ec per 
box. Watercress, $1@1.50 per 100 bunches, 

Apples, $2.50@4.50 per barrel as to variety 
and condition. Pears, barrel, 
Quinces, $3.50@5 per barrel, Peaches, 75¢ 

> per basket. Plums, 25¢e per 8- 
basket. Prunes, 25@385c per 8-pound 
basket, Grapes, 60@70c per case for Con< 
cords. Cranberries, $5@7 per barrel. Cit« 
ron, 50@75e per barrel. 

Top grades creamery butter, 30@31c; fae« 
tory, 2314 @24% imitation creamery, 25@ 
26ce. Country eggs, 21@ 26c. 

Cash wheat, No. 2 red, 97e, 
Oats, 46%e. 

Mess beef, per barrel, $18@19. 


23.75 @ 24.25 


Onions, red or yel- 
bags, $1.50@2; white, 
white, for pickles, $2 












1. 













$2@5 per 














Corn 78%, 
Mess pork, 


She Felt Duly Qualified. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley said the other day, 
in Washington of a well-known canning con« 
eern: 

“These people, when we objected to some 
of the poisonous chemicals used in their 
canned peas and asparagus, laughed at us. 
They said we were ignorant and inexpert« 
enced. They pointed ou that they had been 
many years in business, and that they turne 
ed out millions of cans a year. 

“It reminded me of a woman whom I once 
saw in my young days feeding a babe a few 
months old on bits of fried fish and pickle, 

“Don't do that,’ I said. ‘Don’t do that, 
madam! It’s most unhealthy to give fish 
and pickle to so young @ child,’ 

“The woman frowned upon me. 

“ ‘Huh,’ she said, ‘don’t you try to teach 
me how to feed babies. Why, young feller, 
I've buried seven!” 





A Rear-End Collision. 

Many teamsters will be inclined, from ewe 
periences of their own, to greet with cordial 
belief this tale from the Chicago News. 

Noticing a splintered stock-car on a siding 
near the station, the lone traveler becam@ 
curious. 

“Big wreck round here?” he inquired. 

“Only a rear-end collision,’’ drawled the 
ancient station-master, 

“Who was responsible?” 

“It’s hard to say, because only one of the 
parties concerned is present.” 

“Two parties, eh?’ 
man and mule. The mule got ex- 
cited because the flies got on his hind legs, 
an’ Jim, the helper in the box-car, tried to 
brush them off with a palm-leaf fan. We 
haven't seen Big Jim since.’’ 











You cannot succeed as you 
our neighbors are also 


them to reading. 


should until 
progressive. Get 

















Saturday, October 25, 1913 


Butter Making in the Warmer 
Parts of the South. 


(Continued from page 11.) 


¢ how farmers at to get the low tem 
ture necessary to the production of bi Ci 
hat can compete with Northern and Wes 
ern creametics., ro manufacture one’s owfr 
{ew or install a chill-room would not be feasi 
vic for the small or average dairy. 

The mountains may aftord cold springs,—-t 
don't know; but I am caking of the sana 
iis and plain portions of the South 









{ hope you will not be offended with the 
iberty I take, nor misunderstand me. All 
other difficulties but temperature can be cas 
i overcome. MRS. GEO. E, W 


No indeed, I am not offended. It 
is just such questions as this that 
bring out our needs. I have referred 
the letter to one whose profession is 
butter- making and who lives in the 

Sand Hills of the South.” I give the 
answer: 


You are certainly correct in saying tiai 
every farm woman should learn ta make 
buiter properly—and that there is no excuse 
for the 15-cent (not worth that) variety. 

And Mrs. W. is not mistaken when she 
says controlling the temperature is the great 
est difficulty in Southern farm butter-mak- 
ing. There are several ways to get over this 
difficulty satisfactorily. Cleanliness is the 
first point to emphasize. It is a mighty good 
refrigerator. Then the milk or cream (im 
mediately after separation) can be rid ot 
the animal heat by placing the can in a tub 
of well water. Not a few country women 
keep their cream cool by lowering the can 
down into an open well, letting it touch the 
water, This method will also keep the but- 
ier cool until shipping time, 





However, even if ice costs a cent ‘per 


pound and we live quite a distance from 


town, it will pay us handsomely to use @ 


limited quantity of it in the dairy during 
the hot summer months—often a little in 
the wash water and stripping box is ali that 
is required. The “saved” reputation and 
higher price received for the butter more 
than pay for the cost of the ice. 

if Mrs. W. has several cows and is using 
4 separator, she will find that a liberal use 
of cool well water all the time and a small 
quantity of ice when the weather is very 
hot-—a solution of the temperature difficuliy, 
if she doesn’t neglect the cleanliness side of 
the proposition—and if she has her milk- 
house located in the coolest, shadiest possi- 
ble place. 

Suppose you have her send to the Southern 
Railway, Washington, D. C., and get a free 
copy of the little butter-making booklet pre- 
pared by Dr. Morgan and niyself. 

Here at home this summer I have found 
that the increased butter production almost 


paid for the ice used in the ice box-—and we 


have only two cows J. P. QUINBERLY. 
Grifton, N.C, 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. | 














9735 2—Ladies’ Dressing Sack—Cut in three 
Small, medium, and large, It requires 
yards of 44-inch material for a medi- 
Price, 19 cents, 

9764—Ladies’ Fancy Aprons and Sewing 
Bag. —Cut in one size: Medium. It requires 
s vard ot 27-inch material for Heart apron, 

vards yards for Bretelle apron, and one 
avd for bag of 86-inch material. Price, 10 


ts, 








9748.—Girl's Dress.——Cut in four sizes: 4, 
‘ . and 19 years, It requires 3% yards of 
‘v-inch material for a four-year size. Price, 
10 cents, 


91462.—Girl’s Coat and Cap.--Cul in four 





sizes: 1, 2, 4 and 6 years. It requires one 
ard of 20-inch material for the cap, and 
ts vards of 44-inch material for the coat, 


or a two-year size, Price, 10 cents. 


What is a good lamp? It is not the one 
ost ornamented, the best carved, or that 
i1ich is made of the most precious metal 
f00d lamp is the one that gives good 
ht ve are men and citi 


sht. And so, also, 
is not by the num of goods or pleas- 








s that we procure for ourselves, nor thru 
sur intellectual and artistic culture, nor by 
honors or the independence we enjoy 


it by the soliditv of our moral fiber 
lariecs Wagner 


“XMake yout neighborhood a reading 
neighborhood.” ce 
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HORSES AND THREE 


Plans Drawn by Daniels Scoates. 





Look Out for the Chestnut Tree 


Bark Disease. main ee on them while the foli- 





dead and healthy parts meet, by dead 
-bark that is discolored, slightly sunk- 
several Northern States 


found in Guilford County, 
Wwater-sprouts are sent out just below 
and the disease bark cankers. 
not made much headway; i i 
is comparatively 
field scouts, under supervision of the 


Experiment Station, 


from the above. 
and promptly 


It must be stamp- 
ed out before it has gained headway. | 
close lookout for it, and get 
: | offer on page two for BLOCKS OF 
H. R. FULTON, 

Plant Pathologist. 


Individual branch- 
es on any part of the tree die sud- 


may be attacked. 











iW HA THEY SAY About Mr. 
Miller’s New Book, 


*Field-Path 
and Highway.” 


Samuel Minturn Peck: “i am delighted 
with it You write beautiful prose, pic 
turesquely beautiful. I saw pictures as { 


read.”’ 

Mrs. Lindsay Patterson: ‘Your descriptions 
are wonderfully good and your choice of 
vords most felicitous and unusual.” 


W. £. Marshall: ‘“ ‘Sketches,’ the author 
simply designates them; traceries in gold 
they really are—stories, sketches, memories 
—things gathered atong the fleld-paths and 
highways of life and set forth here for the 
eyes and understanding of discerning read- 
ers. * * ® Here one finds gentle humor, 
touching pathos, tender sentiment, the 
breath of the woods and wind and field and 
sky.” 

Nashville Tennesseean: ‘Charming pic- 
tures of the woods and fields, and of the 
people and things to be met there. Each 
of the ten sketches is a cameo, all are set in 
a handsome frame, and the appreciative 


ones will find constant pleasure in reading 
them over-and over.” 


South Atlantic Quarterly: “A volume of 
essays that will make a strong appeal to 
those who take a délight in the simple 
things of life. * * * The book is a fit com- 
panion for the meditative mood. In the es- 
says onc finds tender sentiment, a flavor of 
quiet humor, and a wholesome outdoor at- 
mosphere,” 


YOU WILL LIKE TO READ IT. 


Price 55 Cents, Postpaid; With The Pro- 
gressive Farmer One Year, $1.35. 











THE COTTON RECORD 


Published Every Other Saturday 
At Savannah, Ga. 

A paper in the interest of Cotton 
people, and recognizing its pro- 
ducer as coming first. Gives full 
and re 'iable information concerning 
the crop, the market and the move- 
mentorc6tten, 3. 2 5 2% 





Subscription, $2.50 a year 


THE COTTON RECORD, 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 
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A Ann POTTS nrnnnns 
Bor Sale Raaared iB issex pigs. Brnest 
Aldridge, Randleman, N. @C 


For Sale—Registered Seca ‘Stallion, 
“‘Black-Prince,” four years old, 1,400 pounds, 
$600, Edwards & Stocks, Hookerton, N. c. 


Wanted—Single white man to work on 
farm Address G. H. Carver, Apex, N. C 


Position as Farm Manager—Have taken 
courses in Veterinary and Agriculture. 17 
years’ experience. Expert in livestock and 
rotation of crops. Reference. Middle age. 
John KE. Miller, Clarkesville, Ga. 

Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry — 100 
pounds, 55¢; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, B. cs 





Tenant Wanted for Two 50- -Ac re Farms— 
Industriousness, soberness, honesty, and own 
help, requirements, Come, or write William 
Cooper, Cooper, S. C. 











What is Offered This Week ? 





Did it ever occur to you that the most 
tactful and considerate way in the world 
for & manufacturer to present his proposi 
to you is through a farm paper advertiss 
ment? 


The advertisement never intrudes, never 
bores, never insists. It awaits your conveni 
ence and is satisfied with whatever atten 
tion you may wish to bestow upon it 


But when you are ready there you wil 
find it, with its truthful information about 
some thing some man has for sale 


Iiefore you lay this paper aside, look over 
the advertisements and see what is being 
offered this week. 











CO-OPERATION PAYS. Read the 


THREE. Co-operate with your neigh- 
bors and SAVE A DOLLAR. 





Thousands of 


ERE ae 
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GAS Soares 


ANY years ago the number of “Thornhills” in use was not so large. 
Only in a small area was the staunchness—the light-running of this 
wagon known. For our output was limited. Sections where roads 
and loads were severe took all that we could make. 

Over rough mountain roads—thru swampy lands—these wagons did duty 
daily. Farmers, who lived in climates ruinous to wagons, found that this wagon 
defied climatic conditions. It lasted for years and years where ordinary wagons 
quickly went to pieces. 

So, the fame of the “Thornhill” spread. Its strength—its lightness—its light- 
running endeared it to the hearts of farmers who used them. 

The demand grew greater. More and more farmers wanted us to build their 
wagons. So, we built the most modern wagon plant in the world to supply 
farmers who want wagons made the “Thornhill” way—with the valuable 
“Thornhill” improvements. : 

Our plant is located in 
the midst of the hard-wood 
region. Tough highland 
hickory and oak grows al- 
most at our very doors. 
Much of it is hauled into 
our yards on wagons. Thus 
we save one transportation 
cost that many makers 
must pay. It enables us to 
give you a wagon—made of 

“The “Thornhill” one-horse—thimble skein—farin “os oS se -* “y a. 2 
wagon—as wear-proof as the hickory from which it is throughout—for about the 
made. price you have to pay for 

ordinary wagons. 

Our plant is located very close to the heart of the steel industry. Our stecl and 
iron costs us less because of our location. So, we are able to employ malleable 
iron where usually ordinary iron is used. 


The hickory and oak, we use, grows under severe conditions. Jt flourishes on 
the hill-sides where the ground is hard. It has to fight for life. It grows 
slowly—but sturdily and strong—close-grained. 

It has nearly twice the strength of hickory that grows under “softer” 
ditions, which is usually brittle-brash. 

Out in our yards, it is stored under shelter to dry from three to five years. The 

g it a strength akin to steel. 
Not until it is as dry as a 
bone, is it ready for the work- 
men. 
The materials start at one 
end of our plant to come out 
a finished wagon at the other 
‘ Po end. Parts pass from one 

The “Thornhill” Log Wagon—a powerfully built workman to the next. Each 
wagon —constructed to withstand the heaviest man does but a sinzle task. 
strains. And he does that task to per- 

fection. 

All the while, inspectors see that every part is flawless. Machines—accurate to 
the thousandth part of an inch—do the work that can best he done by machinery 

So, these wagons come pretty close to utter perfection. For strength—dura 
bility—and light-running—they are the wagons beyond compare. No wagon in 


ordinary use ever undergoes what these wagons will withstand. 


con- 


The past ten years were wonderful. Invention after invention—improvement 
after improvement sprang into uscful service. 

Many makers turned their hands to the automobile. The 
occupied the time of others. But we stuck to the wagon. 

Our workmen came to us years ago from scores of different factories. here, 
they had noted the good points and the bad possessed by many wagons. 

They were headed by the man who has been the genius of the past ten years 
in-improving wagon construction. 

Old methods were thrown aside. Knowledge was substituted for custom. 

And this gave birth to a skill in making—seldom equalled. Workmen learned 
from one another. They strove to outdo each other. 

The malleable front hound plate—that prevents gears from getting out of 
insures light running for life—was one of our men’s inventions. 
malleable skein—that cannot break—was one of our adoptions. 

Here are the improvements these master-workmen have made. 


manure spreader 


line-- 
The long sleeve 


Farmers Are Decidin 


or of Thornhill Wagons 
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A Thornhill Wagon is not the low- 
est priced, but the best, and in the 
end the cheapest. 


Why The Thornhill 


Natural fOd QQ " Skein and Axle. 
Breaking Point Style Okein’ does not Break 


You know that the old style of cast skeins often broke. The axle had no 
reinforcing. Where iron stopped and wood began, was a natural breaking point, 
and right on that point rested most of the wagon’s weight. 

But we use a skein of malleable iron that is non-breakable. We guarantee them 
not to break. A long sleeve of malleable iron extends underneath the axle. There 
is no weak part. It banishes forever this old-time weakness of wagons. 

This skein is as strong as a steel skein—runs as lightly as a cast skein—and 
will outlast either. Farmers, who once use a “Thornhill” equipped with these 
skeins, declare they will never own a wagon without them. 


Notice the heavy iron plates “A” and “B” running along 
the top and bottom of “Thornhill” bolsters. These two 
plates are connected by rivets that run clear thru the 
bolster. A 

It gives you extreme strength with light weight. Com- 
pare it with the short piece used on ordinary wagons. 
Notice. too, the cup and saucer arrangement that hts 
around the king-bolt, and relieves it of the strain to 
which it is constantly subjected on ordinary wagons. 





























Our Malleable > Gears that get out of line, is a 
aad | trouble which “Thornhill” own- 
yr ers do not experience. The ordi- 
nary hound plate—when subject- 
ed to strain—gives way, the 
gears get out of line—the wagon 

pulls hard on the horses. 

One of our men designed this 
malleable front hound plate, found on none but 
“Thornhill” wagons. Thousands of them in use 
ornhill” wagons running lightly year after year. 


A 
Thornhill 
Workman’s 
Invention, 


keep “Th 

Notice how it is braced to the hounds at every possible 
point. Roughest use will not budge it. 
Constant light running—day in and day out—is assured. 


The gears can 
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Tf you examine the beds of “Thornhill” wagons closely, you'll sce at once the 
superiority of our bed construction. The sides are made of first-class poplar 
because it holds paint better. We could buy sides for half what these sides cost 
us, if we just weren't so particular. 

Bottoms are of Southern pine—reinforced over front and rear bolsters. The 
system of construction used prevents this reinforcing from ever falling out. 
A handy tool box is placed under the foot-board 


_ Every “Thornhill” wagon is sold on a guarantee. If any part proves defective 
ina “J hornhill” in one year—or live-—we will replace it free of charge. So, you 
run no risk in buying a “Thornhill.” What other maker offers such a guarantee? 

From mere description many wagons might seem the same. Many can write 
better advertisements than we. But we sell our wagon thru the dealer, who will 
—- you this wagon—let you see with your own eyes that our claims for it are 
rue, 


So, why even consider any other wagon when a 


wagon troubles—offers you such everlasting 
that causes break-downs, dela 


‘Thornhill? overcomes all 
satisfaction? Why use a wagon 
nat ys, and taxes your horse’s strength—when a “Thorn- 
hill” costs so little when you figure it by the cost per year of service? 

If you will write us to-day, we will be glad to send you our booklet—telling 
more fully about the “Thornhill’—and we will refer you to a dealer in your 
locality who can supply you with a “Thornhill” wagon. 


THORNHILL WAGON COMPANY 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








